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THE TOP SHELF. 


“Old books are best,” a poet sometime 
said, 
And surely rightly; 
still are read 
And praised politely. 


I sing of books—those other, duller 
But, then, he meant the books which 
tomes, 
Neglected, dusty— 
Which find on topmost shelves their 
final homes, 
Mildewed and musty. 


Their day is done. No reader now- 
adays 
Seems aye to need them; 
H’en I, who love all olden things to 
praise, 
Could never read them. 


Yet, none the less, I love to think that 
they, 
Just as their betters, 
Were works of love to those who in 
their day 
Were men of letters. 


The white-haired parson who,in joy 
would frame 
Those sermons dreary, 
The poet whose poor verses (writ for 
fame) 
Served but to weary, 


The scholar, liar, jester—one and all— 
Who of their dreaming 
Fashioned these books, to each was 
given the call; 
For, to my seeming, 
The magic of an olden book is this— 
Time cannot fade it— 
That keen, swift joy, the writer's high- 
est bliss: 
“My book. I made it.” 
F. W. Saunderson. 


Chambers’s Journal. 


LARKS. 
{‘‘ Larks, per doz., 1s. 6d "—See Stores price-list.) 
Through all the ages as they run 
Spirits attuned have heard 
The music of the risen sun 
From thee, thou rapturous bird! 





One names thee with a lover’s sigh— 
The Herald of the morn: 

And one—the Pilgrim of the sky. 
To one, like maid high-born 





Thy ecstasy, from palace tower 
When sweet as love she sings. 

One lays the prayer from Eden’s bower 
Upon thy heavenward wings. 


To one, in flight of mounting lark 
The sacred poets rise. 

One catches ‘tween the dawn and dark 
Wild warbled melodies, 


And flittering wings ere sets the moon, 
Himself in fancy’s sight— 

The earliest bird by bonnie Doon 
That carolled to the light. 


One walks with Una in the dew, 
And mountain lark is merry. 

One hears thee with the jocund crew 
Riding to Canterbury. 


Bird of the wilderness—remote 
One cries from Ettrick’s vale. 
One, in blest vision, sets thy note 

For Lancelot and the Grail. 


One lilts with Pippa as she passes— 
The lark is on the wing. 
Wise lark! whose heart nests in the 
grasses, 
Though blithe to soar and sing. 


Twelve skylarks in twelve poets 
sought— 
Men without common-sense! 
In English mart the lot is bought 
To-day for eighteenpence. 
Eleanor Alexander. 
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A DANCING SONG. 
O hide your passion from the moon, 
When young and slender she appears l 
In shining gown and silver shoon... I 


And, all her path with stars impearled 
She dances round the darkened world. 


O hide your sorrows from the sun... Vv 
The sun shouid never see your tears! t] 
Weep, if you will, when day is done... e 


But laugh and sing and clap your hands 
While yet the sun in heaven stands. 
Olive Douglas. 
The Academy. es 
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CHICAGO. 


America may be defined as the coun- 
try where there are no railway porters. 
You begin a journey without ceremony; 
you end it without a welcome. No 
zealot, eager to tind you a corner seat 
and to dispose of your luggage, meets 
you, when you depart. You must 
earry your own bag when you stumble 
unattended from the train. This en- 
forced dependence upon yourself is 
doubtless a result of democracy. The 
spirit of freedom, which permits a 
stealthy nigger to brush your hat, does 
not allow another to handle your lug- 
gage. To the enchained aud servile 
mind of an Englishman these distinc- 
tions are difficult to understand. A 
training in transatlantic liberty is nec- 
essary for their appreciation. How- 
ever, no great evil is inflicted on the 
traveller. The ritual of checking your 
baggage may easily be learned, and the 
absence of porters has, by a natural 
process, evolved the “grip.” The 
“grip,” indeed, is the universal charac- 
teristic of America. It is as intimate a 
part of the citizen’s equipment as a hat 
or coat, and it is not without its advan- 
tages. It is light to carry, it fills but 
a small space, and it ensures that the 
traveller shall not be separated from all 
his luggage. A far greater hardship 
than the carriage of a grip is the en- 
forced publicity of an American train. 
The Englishman loves to travel in se- 
clusion. The end of his ambition is a 
locked compartment to himself. Mr. 
Pullman has ordained that his clients 
shall endure the dust and heat of a 
long journey in common; and when the 
voyager, wearied out by the rattle of 
train, seeks his uncomfortable 
couch, he is forced to seek it under the 
publie gaze. 

These differences of custom are inter- 
esting, because they correspond to dif- 


the 


ferences of temperament. There is a 
far deeper difference in the character 
of the country through which you travel. 
A journey in Europe is like a page of 
history. You pass from one century to 
another. You see a busy world through 
the window. As you sit in your corner 
a living panorama is unfolded before 
your eyes. ‘The country changes with 
the sky. Town and mountain and corn- 
field follow one another in quick suc- 
cession. At every turn you see that 
wonderful symbol of romance, the 
white road that winds over the hill, 
flecked perhaps by a solitary traveller. 
But it is always the work of man, not 
the beauty of nature, that engrosses 
you. You would, if you could, alight 
at every point to witness the last act of 
comedy, which is just beginning. Men 
and women, to whom you are an epi- 
sode or an obstruction, flash by. Here 
is a group of boys bathing. There 
peasants gaze at the train as some- 
thing inhuman. At the level crossing 
a horse chafes in his shafts. In an in- 
stant you are whizzed out of sight, 
and he remains. Then, as night falls, 
the country-side leaves its work; the 
eyes of the cottages gleam and flicker 
through the trees. Round the corner 
you catch sight of a village festival. 
The merry-go-rounds glint and clank 
under the shadow of a= church. 
The mountains approach and recede; 
streams grow into mighty rivers. The 
gray sky is dark blue and inlaid with 
stars. And you sit still, tired and 
travel-stained, having shared in a day 
the life of hundreds. 

Such is a journey in Europe. How 
different the experience in America! 
On the road to Chicago you pass 
through a wilderness. The towns are 
infrequent; there are neither roads nor 
hedges; and the rapidly changing drama 
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of life escapes you. ‘The many miles of 
scrub and underwood are diversified 
chiefly by crude advertisements. Here 
you are asked to purchase Duke’s Mix- 
ture; there Castoria Toilet Powder is 
thrust upon your unwilling notice. In 
the few cities which you approach the 
frame-houses and plank-walks preserve 
the memory of the backwoods. In vain 
you look for the village church, which 
in Europe is never far away. In vain 
you look for the incidents which in our 
land lighten the tedium of a day’s jour- 
ney. All is barren and bleak monotony. 
The thin line of railway seems a hun- 
dred miles from the life of man. At 
one station I caught sight of an “Ex- 
position Car,” which bore the legend, 
“Cuba on Wheels,” and was surprised 
Outside Niles, a little 
battered leather-coy- 


as at a miracle. 
country towh, a 
ered shay was waiting to take way- 
farers to the Michigan Inn; and the im- 
pression made by so simple a spectacle 
is the best proof of the railroad’s isola- 
tion. There is but one interlude in the 
desolate expanse—Niagara. 

Before he reaches the station called 
Niagara Falls, the tourist has a fore- 
taste of what is in store for him. He 
is assailed in the train by touts, who 
would inveigle him into a hotel or let 
him a carriage, and to touts he is an 
unwilling prey so long as he remains 
within sight or hearing of the rapids. 
The trim little town which has grown 
up about the falls, and may be said 
to hang upon the water, has a holiday 
aspect. The sightseers, the little car- 
riages, the summer-hotels, all wear the 
same garb of gaiety and leisure. There 
is a look of contented curiosity on the 
faces of all who are not busy defacing 
the landscape with mills and power-sta- 
tions, as of those about to contemplate 
a supreme wonder. And yet the sight 
of it brings the same sense of disap- 
pointment which the colossal master- 


pieces of nature always inspire. Not 


to be amazed at it would be absurd. 


To pretend to appreciate it is absurd 
also. “The Thunder of the Waters” 
can neither be painted upon canvas nor 
described in words. It is composed on 
a scale too large for human understand- 
ing. <A giant might find some amuse- 
ment in its friendly contemplation. <A 
man can but stand aghast at its sound 
and size, as at some monstrous acci- 
dent. He may compare the Fall on the 
American side with the Horse-shoe on 
the Canadian. He has no other stand- 
ard of comparison, since Niagara not 
only transcends all other phenomena 
of its kind, but also our human vision 
and imagination. When you see the 
far-tossed spray lit up with a tlash of 
iridescence, you catch at something 
which makes a definite impression; and 
you feel the same relief that a man 
may feel when he finds a friend in 
a mob of strangers. To heap up epi- 
thets upon this mysterious force is the 
idlest sport. Are you nearer to it 
when you have called it “deliberate. 
vast, and fascinating’? You might as 
well measure its breadth and height, or 
estimate the number of gallons which 
descend daily from the broad swirling 
river above. <A distinguished play- 
wright once complained of Sophocles 
that he lacked human interest, and 
the charge may be brought with greater 
justice against Niagara. It is only 
through daring and danger that you 
can connect it with the human race; 
and you find yourself wondering where 
it was that Captain Webb was hurled 
to his death, or by what route the gal- 
lant little “Maid of the Mist” shot the 
rapids to escape the curiosity of the 
excise officer. 

Nothing is more curious in the history 
of taste than the changed view which 
is taken to-day of natural scenery. 
Time was when the hand and mind 
of man were deemed necessary for a 
beautiful effect: a wild immensity of 
mountain or water was thought a mere 
form of ugliness; a garden was a 
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waste, if it were not trimmed to for- 
mality; and a savage moorland was fit 
only for the sheep to crop. The ad- 
wiration of Father Hennepin, the com- 
panion of La Salle and the first white 
man who ever gazed upon Niagara, 
was tempered by affright. “This won- 
derful Downfal,” said he in 1678, “is 
compounded of Cross-streams of Water, 
and two Falls, with an Isle sloping 
along the middle of it. The Waters 
which fall from this horrible Precipice, 
do foam and boy! after the most hid- 
eous manner imaginable, making an 
Outrageous Noise, more terrible than 
that of Thunder; for when the wind 
blows out of the South, their dismal 
roaring may be heard more than Fif- 
teen Leagues off.”’ These are the epi- 
thets of the seventeenth century,—“hor- 
rible,” “hideous,” “outrageous,” “dis- 
mal.” Now take the modern view, elo- 
quently expressed in 1879 by the United 
States Commissioners, whose object 
was to preserve the Falls untouched for 
“The value of Niagara to the 
which 


ever. 
world,” they wrote, “and that 
has obtained for it the homage of so 
many men whom the world reveres, 
lies in its power of appeal to the higher 
emotional and imaginative faculties, 
and this power is drawn from qualities 
and conditions too subtle to be known 
through verba! description. To a 
proper apprehension of these. 
thing more than passing observation is 
necessary; to an enjoyment of them. 
something more than an instantaneous 
act of will.” It is the old dispute be- 
tween beauty and wonder, between 
classic and romantic. Who is in the 
right of it, the old priest or the modern 
commissioners? Each man will answer 
according to his temperament. For my 
part, I am on the side of Father Henne- 
pin. 

Niagara is not an inappropriate intro- 
duction to Chicago. For Chicago also 
is beyond the scale of human compre- 
hension and endeavor. In mere size 


some- 


. sive whole. 
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both are monstrous; it is in size alone 
that they are comparable. Long be- 
fore he reaches “the gray city,” as its 
inhabitants fondly call it, the traveller 
is prepared for the worst. At Pull- 
man a thick pall already hangs over 
everything. The nearer the train ap 
proaches Chicago the drearier becomes 
the aspect. You are hauled through 
mile after mile of rubbish and scrap- 
heap. You receive an impression of 
sharp-edged flints and broken bottles. 
When you pass the “City-Limits” you 
believe yourself at your journey’s end. 
You have arrived only at the boundary 
of Chicago’s ambition, and Chicago is 
forty minutes’ distant. The station, 
which bears the name “102nd St.,” is 
still in the prairies. A little more pa- 
tience and you catch a first glimpse of 
the lake—vast, smooth, and gray in 
the morning light. A jolt, and you are 
descending, grip in hand, upon the 
platform. 

The first impression of Chicago, and 
the last, is of an unfinished monstros- 
ity. It might be a vast railway sta- 
tion, built for men and women twenty 
feet high. The sky-scrapers, in which 
it cherishes an inordinate pride, shut 
out the few rays of sunlight which pen- 
etrate its dusky atmosphere. They 
have not the excuse of narrow space 
which their rivals in New York may 
plead. They are built in mere wanton- 
ness, for within the City Limits, whose 
distance from the centre is the best 
proof of Chicago’s hopefulness, are 
many miles of waste ground, covered 
only with broken fences and battered 
shanties. And, as they raise their 
heads through the murky fog, these 
sky-scrapers wear a morose and sullen 
look. If they are not mere lumps, their 
ornament is hideously heavy and pre- 
tensive. They never combine, as they 
combine in New York, into an impres- 
They clamor blatantly of 
their size, and that is all. And if the 
city be hideously aggressive, what 
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word of excuse can be found for the 
outskirts, for the Italian and Chinese 
quarters, for the crude, new districts 
which fasten like limpets upon the 
formless mass of Chicago? These, to 
an enduring ugliness add a spice of 
cruelty and debauch, which are sepa- 
rate and of themselves. 

In its suggestion of horror Chicago is 
democratic. The rich and the poor 
alike suffer from the prevailing lack of 
taste. The proud “residences” on the 
Lake Shore are no pleasanter to gaze 
upon than the sulky sky-scrapers. 
Some of them look like prisons; some 
make a sad attempt at gaiety; all are 
amazingly unlike the dwelling-louses 
of men and women. Yet their owners 
are very wealthy. To them nothing is 
denied that money can buy, and it is 
thus that they prefer to express thein- 
selves and their ambitions. What, 
then, is tolerable in Chicago? Lincoln 
Park, which the smoke and fog of the 
city have not obscured, and the noble 
lake, whose fresh splendor no villainy 
of man can ever deface. And at one 
moment of the day, when a dark cloud 
hung over the lake, and the sun set 
in a red glory behind the sky-scrapers, 
each black, and blacker for its en- 
circling smoke, Chicago rose superior 
to herself and her surroundings. 

After ugliness, the worst foe of Chi- 
eago is dirt. A thick, black, sooty 
dust lies upon everything. It is at the 
peril of filthy hands that you attempt 
to open a window. In the room that 
was allotted to me in a gigantic hotel 
I found a pair of ancient side-spring 
boots, once the property, no doubt, of 
a prominent citizen, and their appari- 
tion intensified the impression of un- 
cleanness. The streets are as untidy 
as the houses; garbage is dumped in 
the unfinished roadways; and in or out 
of your hotel you will seek comfort in 
vain. The citizens of Chicago them- 
selves are far too busy to think whether 
their city is spruce or untidy. Money 


is their quest, and it matters not in 
what circumstances they pursue it. 
The avid type is universal and insist- 
ent. The energy of New York is said 
to be mere leisure compared to the 
hustling of Chicago. Wherever you go 
you are couscious of the universal 
search after gold. The vestibule of the 
hotel is packed with people chatter- 
ing, calculating, and telephoning. The 
click of the machine which registers 
the latest quotations never ceases. In 
the street every one is hurrying that 
he may not miss a lucrative bargain, 
until the industry and ambition of Chi- 
cago culminate in the Board of Trade. 

The dial of the Board of Trade, or 
the Pit as it is called, is the magnet 
which attracts all the eyes of Chicago, 
for on its face is marked the shifting, 
changing price of wheat. And there 
on the floor, below the Strangers’ Gal- 
lery, the gamblers of the West play for 
the fortunes and lives of men. They 
stand between the farmers, whose wav- 
ing cornfields they have never seen, 
and the peasants of Europe, whose 
taste for bread they do not share. But 
it is more keenly exciting to bet upon 
the future crop of wheat than upon 
the speed of a horse; and far larger 
sums may be hazarded in the Pit than 
on a racecourse. And so the live- 
long day the Bulls and Bears confront 
one another, gesticulating fiercely, and 
shouting at the top of their raucous 
voices. If on the oné hand they ruin 
the farmer, or on the other starve the 
peasant, it matters not to them. They 
have enjoyed the excitement, and made 
perchance a vast fortune at another’s 
expense. They are, indeed, the true 
parasites of commerce; and in spite of 
their intense voices and rapid gestures, 
there is an air of unreality about all 
their transactions. As I watched the 
fury of the combatants, I found my- 
self wondering why samples of corn 
were thrown upon the floor. Perhaps 
they serve to feed the pigeons. 
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Materialism, then, is the frank end 
and aim of Chicago. Its citizens desire 
to get rich as quickly and easily as 
possible. The means are indifferent to 
them. It is the pace alone which is 
important. All they want is “a busi- 
hess proposition” and “found money.” 
And when they are rich, they have no 
other desire than to grow richer. Their 
money is useless to them, except to 
breed more money. The inevitable re- 
sult is a savagery of thought and habit. 
If we may believe the newspapers of 
Chicago, peaceful men of business are 
“held up” at noon in crowded streets. 
The revolver is still a potent instru- 
ment in this city of the backwoods. 
But savagery is never without its re- 
action. 

There has seldom been a commu- 
nity of barbarians which did not tind 
relief in an extravagant sentimentality, 
and Chicago, in its hours of ease, is an 
enthusiastic patron of the higher life. 
In culture it is fast outstripping Bos- 
ton itself. It boasts more societies 
whose object is “the promotion of se- 
rious thought upon art, science, and lit- 
erature” than any other city in the 
world. The clubs which it has estab- 
lished for the proper study of Ibsen 
and Browning are without number. It 
is as eager for the enlightenment of 
women as for sending up or down the 
price of corn. The craze, which is the 
mark of a crude society, will pass like 
many others, and, though it may ap- 
pear sincere while it lasts, it is not 
characteristic. The one triumph of 
Chicago is its slang. It has invented 
a lingo more various and fuller of 
fancy than any known to man, and if it 
will forget Ibsen and exercise its inven- 
tion after its own fashion, why should 
it not invent a new literature? Mr. 
George Ade, the Shakespeare of Chi- 
cago, has already shown us what can 
be done with the new speech in his 
masterly “Fables in Slang,” to read 
which is almost as good as a journey 
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to the West; and there is no reason 
why he should not found a school. 
Yet with all its faults and absurdi- 
ties upon its face, Chicago is the hap- 
piest city in America. It is protected 
by the triple brass of pride against all 
the assaults of its enemies. Never 
in history was so sublime a vanity re 
vealed; and it is hard for a stranger to 
understand upon what it is based. 
Chicago is Chicago—that is what its 
citizens say, with a flattered smile, 
which makes argument useless. Its 
dirt and dust do not disconcert its self- 
esteem. The oversized ugliness of its 
buildings are no disappointment to its 
eandid soul, and if its peculiar virtue 
escape your observation, so much the 
worse for you. “The marvelous city of 
the West’’—that is its own name, and 
it lives up to it without an effort. Its 
history, as composed by its own citi- 
zens, is one long pan of praise. One 
chronicler, to whose unconscious humor 
I am infinitely indebted, dedicates his 
work to “the children of Chicago, who, 
if the Lord spares them until they shall 
have attained the alloted span of life. 
will see this city the greatest metropo- 
lis on the globe.”” That is a modest 
estimate, and it makes us feel the in- 
adequacy of our poor speech to hymn 
the glories of Chicago. And if you 
suggest a fault, its panegyrists are al- 
ways ready with a _  counterstroke. 
Having no taste for slaughter, I did not 
visit Packing Town, but, without ad- 
mitting all the grave charges brought 
against Chicago’s noblest industry. one 
might have supposed that the sudden 
translation of herds of cattle into 
potted meat was not unattended with 
some inconvenience. This suspicion, 
you are told, is an insult to the city. 
What might disgust the traveller else- 
where has no terrors in Chicago. 
“This Packing-Town odor,” we are 
told by a zealot, “has been unjustly 
criticized. To any one accustomed to it 
there is only a pleasant suggestion of 
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rich, ruddy blood and long rows of 
tempting ‘sides’ hung up to cool.” I 
prefer not to be tempted. I can only 
bow before the ingenuity of this eu- 
logy, which is not ironical. And if, 
more seriously, you reproaeh the cyni- 
cism of the Pit, which on this side or 
that may compel ruin, you are met 
with a very easy rejoinder. “The Chi- 
cago Board of Trade”’—it is the same 
apologist who speaks—“is a world-re- 
nowned commercial organization. It 
exercises a wider and a more potential 
influence over the welfare of mankind 
thin any other institution of its kind 
in existence.” This assurance leaves 
you dumb. You might as wel! argue 
with a brass band as with a citizen of 
Chicago; and doubtless you would 
wave the flag yourself if you stayed 
loug enough in the wonderful West. 
But the panegyrist of the Pit, already 
quoted, helps us to explain Chicago's 
vanity. “The tortunes made and lost 
within the walls of the great building.” 
says he proudly, “astonish the world.” 
If Chicago can only astonish the world, 
that is enough. Its citizens fondly hope 
that everything they do is on the larg- 
est scale. Size, speed, and prominence 
are the three gods of their idoijatry. 
They are not content until they—the 
citizens—are all prominent, and their 
buildings are all the largest that cum- 
ber the earth. It is a great comfort 
to those who gamble away their sub- 
stance in the Board of Trade to reflect 
that the weathercock that surmounts 
its tower is the biggest ever seen by 
human eye. There is not one of them 
that will not tell you, with a satisfied 
smile, that the slowest of their fire- 
engines can go from one end of the 
city to the other in five seconds. There 
is not one of them who, in the dark 
recesses of his mind, is not sure that 
New York is a “back number.” They 
are proud of the senseless height of 
their houses, and of the rapidity with 
which they mount towards the sky. 


They are proud of the shapeless towns 
which spring up about them like mush- 
rooms in a single night. In brief, they 
are proud of all the things of which 
they should feel shame; and even when 
their buildings have been measured 
and their pace has been recognized, 
their vanity is still a puzzle. . 

For, when all the world has been 
satisfactorily amazed, what boast is 
left to the citizens of Chicago? They 
cannot take delight in the soil, since 
the most of them do not belong to it. 
The patriotism of the cosmopolitan 
horde which is huddled together amid 
their lofty Cliffs must perforce be an 
artificial sentiment. They cannot look 
with satisfaction upon the dishevelled 
suburbs in which they live. They 
need not suppose the slaughtering of 
pigs and beeves is the highest duty of 
man. But wherever they dwell and 
whatever they do, they are convinced 
of their own superiority. Their pride 
is not merely revealed in print; it is 
evident in a general familiarity of tone 
and manner. If your cabman wishes 
to know your destination, he prefaces 
his question with the immortal words, 
“Say, boys,” and he thinks that he has 
put himself on amiable terms with you 
at once. Indeed, the newly-arrived 
stranger is instantly asked to under- 
stand that he belongs to a far meaner 
city than that in which he sojourns; 
and, even with the evidence of misap- 
plied wealth before his eyes, he cannot 
believe it. 

And what amiable impressions do 
you carry away from Chicago besides 
the majesty of the lake, ever changing 
in color and aspect, and the beauty 
of Lincoln Park? A single memory lin- 
gers in my mind. At sunset I saw a 
black regiment marching along Michi- 
gan Avenue,—marching like soldiers; 
and by its side on the pavement a 
laughing, shouting mob of negresses 
danced a triumphant cake-walk. They 
grinned and sang and chattered in per- 
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fect happiness and pride. They showed 
a frank pleasure in the prowess of their 
brothers and their friends. But, ani- 
mated as the spectacle was, there was 
a Sinister element in this joyous clat- 
ter. To an English eye it seemed a 
tragic farce—a veritable danse macabre. 
Unhappy is the city which has no his- 
tory; and what has Chicago to offer of 
history or tradition? What has it to 
tell the traveller? Once she was con- 
sumed, though she was not purified, by 
fire, and she still lives in the recollec 
tion. A visitor to a European city 
goes forth to admire a castle, a cathe- 
dral, a gallery of pictures. In Chicago 
he is asked to wonder at the shapeless 
Blackwood's Magazine. 
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residences of “prominent” citizens. 
And when the present civilization fades 
und dies, what will be Chicago’s ruins? 
Neither temple nor tower will be 
brought to the ground. There will be 
nothing to show the wandering New 


Zealander but a broken city, which 
was a _scrap-heap before it was 
built; and the wandering New Zea- 


lander may be forgiven if he proclaim 
the uselessness of size and progress, 
if he ask how it has profited a 
city to buy and sell all the corn in 
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Every now and then we suffer from 
an epidemic of journalistic Hooligan- 
ism, started usually by some of the 
small fry of weekly papers which live 
chiefly by an ingenious combination of 
pickings, prizes and puzzles. Some- 
times a little skill is required to solve 
the puzzle or win the competition; more 
often it is a matter of chance, but not 
sufficient to bring the culprits within 
the meshes of our very defective gam- 
ing laws. The public who do not read 
these snippet papers hear little or noth- 
ing of the ordinary devices resorted to 
for stimulating circulation: it is when 
several journals take up the same sys- 
tem, advertise and “boom” it, that 
what I have described as the journal- 
istic Hooliganism begins. If a system 
did not spread and degenerate as it 
was repeated, the nuisance would not 
attain great proportions. When Tit- 
Bits introduced the “Hidden Treasure” 
idea about two years ago as an inci- 
dent in an otherwise interesting story 
the scheme was harmless, but it soon 
degenerated into a public nuisance. 
Money was concealed by several pa- 


the world and in its destruction to 
leave not a wrack of comeliness be- 
hind. 

Charlies Whibley. 
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pers in all sorts of places, the clues ex- 
tensively advertised, youths and roughs 
tore up pavements, uprooted shrubs, 
dug up private gardens, in a_ wild 
scramble after the “Treasure.” Nu- 
merous accidents occurreé, prosecutions 
were instituted, and an intolerable nui- 
sunce created. The law could not put 
down the nuisance, and when the pub- 
lic would not stand it longer, the own- 
ers of the papers took to scattering 
tokens by the seashore, in the streets, 
on promenades and in public places, 
and the finders were offered a sum of 
money if they picked up the lucky 
numbers. “Showers of golden sover- 
eigns” were announced in the forecasts 
published by Answers and such-like pa- 
pers to take place in certain specilied 
towns. A modification of this scheme 
is the system of giving money for tram- 
way and omnibus tickets, which has in 
turn become a nuisance. All these art- 
ful schemes for stimulating circulation 
by the distribution of money gifts in- 
evitably become worse the wider they 
spread, demoralizing a larger and 
larger circle of young people. The tram- 
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way and ’bus ticket scheme was not 
confined to the snippet papers, but was 
adopted by the more sensational daily 
Press. It was started by the Weekly 
Dispatch and was immediately followed 
by the Daily Mirror, the Evening Neics 
(London), the Daily Mail (Manchester 
edition), the Daily Express, the Sunday 
Chronicle (Manchester), the Umpire, and 
a number of other weekly newspapers. 
One started with an offer of £1,000 a 
week; another followed with £2,000; 
then came £3,000 and more. These 
were the amounts which the papers of- 
fered to distribute, but no record was 
published of the sums actually given 
away. The “golden showers” were to 
fall in a number of specified towns, but 
the total gifts announced were very 
far short of the amounts offered. 
Some of the papers acted very dis- 
creetly in not publishing the names of 
the winners. 

The system seems to have been 
worked as follows. The newspapers 
obtained from the tramway and "bus 
companies the numbers on the tickets 
likely to be issued on a certain day or 
during the week. These numbers 
could only be roughly estimated before- 
hand, as the quantity on any given day 
or week depended on weather condi- 
tions and other causes. The paper 
which was conducting the prize scheme 
then chose certain numbers from the 
tickets, and offered sums of £1, 10s., 5s. 
and 2s. 6d., and in a few cases larger 
sums, even up to £250, for the tickets 
bearing the winning numbers. It 
stands to reason that a large number 
of tramway and ’bus passengers did 
not retain their tickets, which were de- 
stroyed. The collection of the tickets 
was confined chiefly to youths and chil- 
dren, and in the scramble for them 
among the ’buses several children were 
killed. I have seen it stated that a 
practice was adopted of printing imita- 
tion tickets with the correct numbers 
in order to secure the gifts. 
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The difficulty of operating this sys- 
tem was illustrated by the Star, which 
in its issue of June tth showed how 
several agents or persons engaged in 
the distribution and sale of some of 
the papers operating the system rode 
on the cars for the sole purpose of col- 
lecting tickets, the numbers of which 
were afterwards found to have secured 
gifts. It is inevitable that a large 
scheme of this kind is apt to get out 
of hand. It encourages the gambling 
spirit among the people and stimulates 
ingenuity to try and gain money. The 
organizers of gift schemes must them- 
selves be surprised at the developments 
which take place, but the results are 
the natural outcome of playing on the 
gambling instincts of the poorer 
classes. It is not to our credit that, 
instead of diminishing, this demoraliz- 
ing phase of journalism is increasing. 
As I have stated, daily newspapers 
with large circulations now resort to 
schemes of chance to create sensations, 
and such schemes are becoming regular 
features of the less reputable section 
of the weekly newspapers. 

The popular weekly paper of the 
snippet kind is not a thing to be proud 
of, apart from: the competitive system, 
which seems to be indissolubly con- 
nected with it. Railway bookstalls and 
newsagents’ shops in the poorer dis- 
tricts are overloaded with a mass of 
penny and halfpenny papers which in- 
dicate a very low standard of reading 
eapacity. Bookstalis in America show 
chiefly high-class magazines and new 
novels; in Germany reprints of the clas- 
sics prevail; with us the small weekly 
papers overshadow everything else. It 
is my practice to make periodical stud- 
ies of this huge assortment of weekly 
variety papers, to watch their develop- 
ment, and to follow the new journal- 
istic forces which are at work influenc- 
ing and moulding the minds of the 
young. After my last raid on the book- 
stalls and surfeit of snippets and sen- 














sationalism, I am inclined to think that 
we are passing through a transition 
period. New papers have arrived 
which, like T. P.’s Weekly, succeed 
without gifts and prizes, and the older 
type of popular paper must, I think, run 
its competition on still bolder lines, or 
change its methods. It is easier to 
appeal to the sensations than to the in- 
tellect. It is cheaper to lower the edi- 
torial tone to the level of the most 
ignorant than to aim at raising the 
standard of reading. There is, it is 
said, always room at the top; there is 
also more room at the bottom for the 
conscienceless money grubber. Just 
now the old offenders against public 
taste do not seem disposed to abandon 
the demoralizing features of the new- 
est journalism. Up to now none of the 
most popular papers of the snippet 
kind seem to be able to exist solely 
on any journalistic merit which they 
may possess, as attention is attracted 
and circulation artificially forced by 
means of gifts, competitions and gam- 
bling devices. Readers have to buy a 
number of copies of one issue to secure 
coupons, or they are induced to take 
the paper regularly because of the com- 
petition which it contains or the prize 
which it is offering. If the competi- 
tions required any intellectual effort, 
awakened any other feeling except the 
gambling spirit, or were used as bait to 
attract the young to healthy literature, 
some excuse might be offered for them; 
but the only kind of prize which I can 
find any merit in is that offered for 
contributions. It might be pleaded that 
this system has encouraged people both 
to read and to write; but whatever 
value to the good that argument may 
have, it is hopelessly overweighed by 
the competition which depends on 
chance, and is always on the fringe of 
the law. If we had the same laws 
against gambling as exist in other 
countries, including America, several 
“booms”’ which have enriched the pro- 
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moters could not have taken place. 
As it is, we have had prosecutions 
against the “missing word” competi- 
tion and others, but the authorities 
have moved so slowly that the papers 
have reaped their ill-gotten harvest be- 
fore the law was put in operation 
against them. 

The snippet papers, following on Tit- 
Bits, which was the pioneer in this 
class of journalism, and is the best of 
its kind, introduced a new kind of edi- 
tor. The editor is not handicapped by 
any code of journalistic principles to 
speak of. He gets on a level with his 
readers—at any rate, with the least 
intelligent among them. He is contin- 
uously inviting suggestions; he seeks 
the opinions of his readers; he holds 
a plebiscite on the relative popularity 
of his features, or on the best para- 
graphs. He pays for one prize sug- 
gestion, and benefits by the unsuccess- 
ful competitors’ ideas. The make-up 
of the papers which sell most does not 
vary greatly, except those which appeal 
to women or boys, or are of a special 
kind. We have the snippets, a page or 
so of jokes, amateurish articles of gen- 
eral information, a few short essays. 
one or two more or less sensational 
stories, and the competitions. All are 
more or less parasitical. The humor- 
ous paragraphs are chiefly from Ameri- 
ean papers, and adapted for home con- 
sumption. I notice the same tit-bit of 
American humor in more than one pa- 
per in the same week. Never by any 
chance is the source of the pickings ac- 
knowledged. The fiction department of 
all these journals is of vital importance. 
The stories are, as a rule, specially con- 
structed for them. No one man writes 
the “serial,” but several. There is the 
man who has the idea; another finds 
the plot; another suggests scenes and 
characters; and the “author” then 
weaves the literary web around the 
framework, at the rate of from one to 
two guineas a thousand words. The 
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pictures which illustrate the story, or 
are used to advertise it, are often pre- 
pared before the story is written. In 
these cases the story is written to fit 
the pictures; the pictures are not 
drawn to illustrate the story. No 
length is fixed for a serial when it 
starts; it may run two months or two 
years; everything depends on how it is 
affecting the circulation. The author 
supplies the stuff by the thousand 
words, just as if it were a piece of 
cloth. When the purchaser thinks he 
has enough of the material the sales- 
man, who is the manufacturer, has to 
shut down, and get rid of his charac- 
ters as quickly as possible. The same 
tale, if it succeeds, is reproduced, in 
some cases, in one after another of sev- 
eral papers belonging to the same pro- 
prietors. Quite a large business is car- 
ried on in adapting non-copyright 
American stories for the English 
public. 

Let us glance at the contents of some 
of the papers which in the aggregate 
sell many million copies every week. 
The first I pick up from my pile is Tit- 
Bits, which, as I have said, is the pio- 
neer journal of its kind. It easily maina- 
tains the first position. The matter is 
well selected, and much of it is useful 
and instructive. My general strictures 
do not apply to it. For some time lat- 
terly it has been comparatively free 
from competitions, but it has now 
adopted another scramble for gold 
scheme. Prizes are offered for cer- 
tain postal order counterfoils, the num- 
bers of which are published each week. 
Not the slightest skill is needed from 
the “competitor.” All he has to do is 
to buy postal orders and compare their 
numbers with those for which 7'it-Bits 
is offering prizes. Any man or woman 
who goes in for this scheme exten- 
sively will speculate the pence he pays 
as commission on the postal orders 
against the chance of his numbers be- 
ing included in the lucky list. The 
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tendency is therefore bad as it encour- 
ages the gambling spirit. Another fea- 
ture now running is the “7it-Bits Great 
Gold Distribution.” Again prizes are 
offered for numbers, the numbers of 
certain Tit-Bits circulars that have ap- 
parently been distributed. The gam- 
bling element, so far as I can see, is 
absent from this “competition,” but here 
also no skill whatever is required from 
any “competitor.” It is purely chance 
whether he holds winning numbers or 
not. 

Pearson’s Weekly is not equal in merit 
to Tit-Bits. Some time ago it was dis- 
tributing money through a ‘Mysterious 
Millionaire’ to any one who carried 
or displayed the paper in some ridicu- 
lous or conspicuous manner. Just now 
it is running a picture guessing com- 
petition of the well known order, and 
it promises an announcement “that will 
astound the whole country” in its next 
issue. 

The greatest prize-giver is Answers. 
It is also the most sensational. The 
chief feature in all the stray copies 
which I have picked up has been 
prizes, “money for nothing.” Over the 
title of a recent issue I read ‘Answers’ 
bonus tickets bring fortune.” Inside, 
2,000 sovereigns were offered for bonus 
tickets, and two-and-a-half pages were 
taken up with lists of lucky numbers 
and winners. One ticket was worth 
£500; a few were worth £5; for the 
rest small sums were offered. We 
were told that 


Answers distributors are flooding the 
country with golden bonus tickets. 
Keep every one you get and watch the 
numbers in Answers. 


There is no merit or moral about the 
system; it is simply chance. It is a 
variation of the tramway and ’bus 
ticket scheme. Editorial notes are 
written to raise the hopes of the read- 
ers and to induce them to look out for 
tickets. The editor says:— 





Th e 


Do not on any account be persuaded 
to buy these tickets. As all my read- 
ers know, I do all in my power to con- 
duct all our prize schemes in a manner 
which is perfectly fair and above 
board; but unfortunately I am not able 
to protect myself sometimes, and in- 
formation has reached me that certain 
unscrupulous persons are trying to sel! 
these tickets. 


The editorial mind should not cause 
itself anxiety. To stop the unscrupu- 
lous conduct which the prize schemes 
provoke, the only sure and simple 
means is to stop the schemes. The 
editor regrets that the lucky tickets are 
not always fcund. 

In case it may be thought that this 
number of Answers is exceptional, take 
another issue of December last. 
the top of a page is the word “Gold” 
repeated eight times. There are three 
competitions running. One is 
gambling—guessing the number of 
births in several towns for the current 
week. It is described “easy 
chance of winning gold in a skill con- 
test.” The editor makes a strong ap- 
peal for more readers, not, however, 
because of the merits of the paper. 
He claims none for it. He says: 


Over 


pure 


as an 


A friend may be thinking what paper 
he shall read during the coming year. 
A word from you will clinch him with 
Answers. Or you might, during a lull 
in the fun, bring out your copy, and 
suggest a game of “Who's he?” the 
money-making pastime on page 152 
and I am sure the fun would proceed 
more fast and furious than before. It 
is a really jolly game, besides the fact 
that there is a lot of money in it. — 


In another copy of this paper which 
I chanced to buy, the “lots of money” 
game was being played more vigor- 
ously. It announced “free gifts,” not 
to a few lucky ones, but for “every 
reader,” and in still bolder type on two 
pages—displacing the title—was the ir- 
resistible announcement, “Something 
for nothing.” The particulars show 
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that it was a daring piece of philan- 
thropy. Every one was to get “Some- 
thing for nothing. There is no chance 
whatever. And,” we are told, “you are 
bound to win in this great scheme. 
Was there ever such an offer before?” 
Of course not, and the surprising thing 
is that any further “offer” should be 
necessary to keep up circulation. 
Readers had to cut out coupons, in re- 
turn for which gifts would be sent. 
Gifts included free advertisements in 
the London Evening News and free cop- 
ies of the Weekly Dispatch, journals un 
der the same proprietary. There were 
other prizes on offer in the same num- 
ber—rewards for identifying “Missing 
Mr. Answers.” 

A short time previously there was av 
Answers’ “money fell 
on those who exhibited a copy of the 
paper. Copies also served to admit 
the bearers to music-halls throughout 
the country. This scheme was de- 
scribed as the “Greatest féte ever 
held,” as an “event which will live in 
the history of newspaper enterprise, as 
marking one of its greatest and most 
enjoyable phases.” No wonder the edi- 
tor is proud of himself and of Answers! 
This is how he begins his editorial 
notes on that memorable occasion:— 


shower,” which 


That “you never know when Ansicers 
is going to break out in a fresh place” 
has arisen into a sort of proverb, and I 
am proud of this reputation which the 
“Golden One” has gained. 


The other popular tit-bit weeklies 
cannot compete with Answers in the 
matter of “schemes.” Perhaps they are 
happy in not requiring so many. Cas- 
sell’s Saturday Journal is very modest 
in regard to competitions, and its con- 
tents are above the average. The 
Sheffield Weekly Telegraph adopts all 
sorts of schemes to add to its attrac- 
tions and circulation—originating some 
devices of its own, or following on the 
lines of others. It contains more read- 
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ing than most of its competitors, and a 
good deal of it is instructive. Smith's 
Weekly contains very ordinary reading 
and prize schemes, and makes a special 
feature of stories about success, in- 
tended to fire the ambition of the 
young and to encourage them to work. 
Just now it is distributing “cash tick- 
ets,” and exchanging them for money. 
bicycles, gramophones, and other gifts. 
With one or two exceptions, such as 
Great Thoughts, a thoroughly healthy 
paper, the other popular weekly papers, 
exclusive of the more literary weeklies, 
with which I will deal later, are on the 
same lines as those which I have de- 
scribed—none of them touching the 
same level as Answers, and none of 
them equal to Tit-Bits in the quality 
and selection of matter. Some of 
the smaller papers contain little orig- 
inal matter. They are journalistic 
parasites. 

I will now deal with another kind of 
popular journalism which has had an 
extraordinary impetus of late—that 
which is intended for boys and girls. 
The stories in these papers are deplora- 
ble. They are a painful falling away 
from the stories of Ballantyne and 
Henty, and the papers are a sad con- 
trast to the Boys’ Own Paper, which is 
still with us. Boys’ stories should be 
written with the object of supplement- 
ing their education, of helping to form 
character, of encouraging a love for 
reading; but the stories in most of 
these popular boys’ papers have no 
moral background, and are not calcu- 
lated to develop a taste for good read- 
ing. They are trashy and of the sen- 
sational kind, made to order, unrelieved 
by any literary ability. In the matter 
of boys’ popular papers the pace is led 
by the Harmsworth publications, which 
are most numerous, most enterprising, 
and have the largest circulations. The 
firm have a series of boys’ papers ap- 
parently under the same editorial di- 
rection. They consist of the Boys 
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Friend, Boys’ Herald, Boys’ Realm, 
Pluck, The Jester, Marvel Library, and 
the Union Jack, all weekly publica- 
tions, price one penny each. They are 
all built on the same model, with only 
a little variation between them in out- 
ward appearance. The combined cir- 
culation of these papers is probably not 
less than 2,000,000 per week. The fic- 
tion they contain is frequently founded 
on some current crime or sensation, 
which is very carefully exploited. The 
first paper which I pick up is the 
Boys’ Friend, the object of which is said 
to be “To Amuse, to Instruct, and to 
Advise Boys.” The opening story is 
entitled “Britain Invaded: A Magnifi- 
cent New War Story,” written after 
the style of the sensational serial by 
Mr. William Le Queux which appeared 
in the Daily Mail. It is admirably de- 
signed to instruct boys in the worst 
principles of race hatred. The other 
stories include one of a famous detec- 
tive—a faraway imitation of “Sherlock 
Holmes”—tales of Red Indians, a story 
of the Zulu War, introduced, no doubt, 
in view of the troubles in Natal. A 
tale of “Chicago Stockyard Life” is an- 
nounced for the next week, showing 
how cleverly present-day occurrences 
are made use of for the purpose of 
working up sensational fiction for 
young lads. There is little in the pa- 
per to “amuse,” there is nothing to 
“instruct,” and the only advice which 
can be found is the advice to buy kin- 
dred publications. The Boys’ Realm 
is said to contain “Fine Adventure Sto- 
ries by Famous Authors,” the ‘“Fa- 
mous Authors” being quite unheard of 
and unknown outside the circle of 
these papers. It is described as a 
“Fine Up-to-date Paper for all British 
Boys and Young Men.” It differs 
from its companions, in that it contains 
several short stories and articles de- 
voted to cricket, swimming and cycling. 
The stories are of exactly the same 
stamp as in the Boys’ Friend. 
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Next comes the Boys’ Herald, which 
declares itself to be a “Healthy Paper 
for Manly Boys.” There ‘is nothing 
more stimulating in this print than in 
the others, and the “Healthy” element 
is sadly lacking. There are the inev- 
itabie detective stories, two of them, 
romances of the Redskins, a tale of 
prison life, a story of Claude Duval, a 
story of adventures on the Klondyke, 
and a tale of school life, which make 
up the budget of “healthy” reading. 
The editor of the Boys’ Herald and the 
other papers makes weekly appeals for 
new readers. “Do your best,” he says, 
“to spread the fame of the ‘White 
Un.’” 

Pluck and the Marvel are issued in 
magazine form, and instead of contain- 
ing serial stories, publish two com- 
plete sturies every week. One is a 
tale of school adventures, the other 
a detective or crime story. In the 
first, the heroes are boys who indulge 
in the wildest sort of horseplay, and 
find their chief enjoyment in the an- 
noyance of others. Here is an extract 
from a story describing a journey on a 
train, which is a good example of the 
conversation which takes place  be- 
tween the characters:— 


The train ran into a little country 
station at that moment, and stopped. 
Dick got impatient. 

“Rotten line this” he sneered. “Only 
good at one thing, and that’s stopping. 
I wish I'd walked.” 

“All tickets, please!’ called a porter. 
“All tickets ready!” And the door 
was flung open. 

“There!” exclaimed Specs meekly. 
“you've made us cheat Richard.  Por- 
ter, we’ve only got third-class tickets.” 

“He, he, he!” giggled Dick. “Mine 
isn’t third-class.” 

“Well, these are,” grumbled the por- 
ter. “The excess is four shillings.” 

“He, he, he! Stump up, Tim, and 
turn that grin of vours on. He, he, he! 
This is jolly funny!” 

The porter made out the receipt sav- 
agely. He did not care for this sort 
of thing. 
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“Now yours!” he grumbled, turning 
to Dick. 

“He, he, he! 
class ticket!” 

“Well, give it up!” roared the man. 
“Didn't you hear me say ‘all tickets 
here’? What wi’ the ‘eat an’ fools——” 

“He, he, he! As I said before, this 
is jolly funny. He, he—” 

“Gimme your ticket!” 

“He, he, he! Haven't got one. Only 
had half a-quid in my pocket, and 
the fare was seven and a _ tanner. 
Waste of giddy splosh!” 

“Here, come out of it!’ roared the 
now thoroughly angry porter. “I'll 
give you in charge!” 

At that Dick rushed to the other side 
of the compartment and clung to the 
window strap. The porter seized him 
round the waist. 

“Come out!” he roared. 
I ses!” 

And he wrenched at the youngster 
savagely. Dick let go. 

“Oh, my heye!” he shrieked, “I do like 
something soft to fall on if it’s only a 
thumping porter! Did I bounce, 
Specs?” 

“How very robust——” 

“T'll make an example of you!” 
roared the unhappy man. “You'll 

t—’"’ 

“He, he, he!” yelled Dick, jumping 
on the seat. “Stump up, Tim! You 
wouldn’t let your brainy brother go to 
quod and pick giddy oakum! The 
clever one of the family, too. He, he, 
he! Oh, I am enjoying myself! He, 
he, he!” 

The porter struggled to his feet, but 
Teddy caught him by the arm. 

“That's all right,” he said, with a 
slight bow; “we'll pay for his ticket— 
at least, Tim will, because I’ve got no 
change.” 

Tim grumbled a little, but as Dick 
flatly refused to pay and things were 
becoming serious, he had to hand over 
the money. 

The foree with which that porter 
slammed the door would have made 
any other porter green with envy. It 
fairly shook the carriage. 

“He, he, he!’ shrieked Dick, rolling 
about on the seat. “He, he, he! keep 
cool, Tim Ross. Oh, I have discovered 
a great secret, and I'll never buy a 
ticket for a train ride again. I know 


But mine isn’t a third- 


“Come out, 








a trick worth seven and a bit of that, 
and it’s let your one-eyed brother do 
the paying to keep you out of quod.” 

“Don’t be an idiot, Dick!” growled 
Tim. “Hand over the half-sov.” 

“Oh, my heye! Not much; but [ll 
tell you what I’ll do, and that is, bor- 
row a tanner and telegraph to the pa- 
ter for more splosh, and if he sends 
twice as much as I hope he will, I'll 
pay you the small-sized quidlet. He, 
he, he!” 


The stories announced for the follow- 
ing week in Pluck are: “The Crashers’ 
System: A School Tale,” and “A Rough 
Diamond—a regular Bill Sykes type of 
Burglar, and that is the worst that can 
be said of him, for otherwise he is a 
very decent sort of chap.” From 
which we must infer that some of his 
exploits are to be held up for admira- 
tion. The Marrel, a twin publication, 
is described as a Weekly “Library of 
Healthy and Entertaining Fiction for 
All.” It is similar to Pluck. Instead 
of a story of school life, it contains 
what appears to be a very fourth-rate 
story about American negroes, adapted 
for England, and a “Splendid Tale of 
Alan Dane, Detective.” The Union 
Jack is made up almost entirely of one 
story—‘“Sexton Blake’s Ordeal: A Tale 
of the Great Detective”—another crime 
story, a similar one being announced 
for the following week. Sexton Blake 
is one of the “heroes” whose deeds 
figure in more than one of these pa- 
pers. The last of the series is the 
Jester and Wonder, which modestly 
claims to be “The King of Comics.” 
It contains similar sensational and 
crime stories, with four pages of vul- 
gar and so-called comic illustrations, 
describing pictorially, amongst other 
things, ‘““‘The Adventures of Dolly Dim- 
ple with the Bunsen Boys.” It bears 
the suggestion of having been adapted 
from the worst kind of American 
publication, produced chiefly for the 
edification of the most ignorant youths 
in America who are unable to read 
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English, but can follow a story by the 
pictures. “The Grand Complete Ad- 
venture Story” is about American In- 
dians. Another story is full of the 
crime element; but the chief feature 
of the “King of Comics” is what the 
editor calls “Our Terrific Success; The 
Soldier Detective.” It is just the ordi- 
nary crime story with as many sensa- 
tional incidents crammed into it as 
possible. The editor ends his com- 
ments on his “terrific suecess” with 
the remark that “Ragging will never 
be put down.” 

Bad as these boys papers are, they 
really reached a lower depth a few 
years ago when they were issued at a 
halfpenny instead of a penny. The 
series are linked together. Boys are 
expected to buy one every day of the 
week, which, no doubt, many do. Af- 
ter their young minds are polluted 
with such trashy sensationalism, it is 
difficult for them to settle down to seri- 
ous reading. The journals are printed 
on the cheapest of paper, and are il- 
lustrated with tawdry drawings de- 
picting some daring adventure or 
blood-curdling incident. 

Compared with them in appearance. 
the Boys’ Own Paper is an edition de 
luxe. It is as far above them also in 
the quality of its reading—healthy sto- 
ries by good writers, and other contri- 
butions which can only have an educa- 
tional influence on the young. Messrs. 
Cassell publish a good boys’ paper 
ealled the Boys’ World, which contains 
the better class boys’ story by such 
authors as Mr. George Manville Fenn. 
The same firm issue another boys’ pa- 
per, Chums, which is not in every way 
so commendable. 

Crime and adventure stories, which. 
I fear, are intended for and read by 
boys, are issued in great profusion by 
the Aldine Publishing Co., including 
the Aldine Cheerful Library, Jack Shep- 
pard, Claude Duval, Buffalo Bill Library. 
Dick Turpin, Robin Hood, and Detective 
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Tales. 
and contain complete stories, which, on 
the whole, are of a lower type than 
anything which the Harmsworths’ firm, 
known as the Amalgamated Press, is- 


These are published weekly 


sue. It is improbable that the circula- 
tion of the Aldine rubbish is as great 
as that of the Harmsworth publica- 
tions, with their vast distributive and 
advertising organization, including the 
Daily Mail, the London Evening Neics. 
the Daily Mirror, and a dozen other 
daily and weekly newspapers. 

Many of the other Harmsworth pa- 
pers appeal to juveniles. There is a 
halfpenny series apparently suitable 
only for the most ignorant section of 
the community. One bears the impos- 
ing and alluring title of Chips, and is 
said to have a circulation of about 40#.- 
000. It consists of eight pages, four 
being occupied by alleged “Comic” pic- 
tures of a crude kind, illustrating 
the adventures of “Weary Willie” 
and “Tired Tim.” The pictures have 
an American complexion and are 
obviously adaptations of the illustra- 
tions which appear in the children’s 
supplements of the Sunday editions of 
the yellow and other journals. The 
stories are of the same calibre as those 
which appear in the boys’ papers. 
Some of them apparently move slowly. 
In a copy of Chips, dated December 
last, there is a tale, ‘““The Cruise of the 
Octopus,” which was still pursuing 
its voyage in June. “Redskins on the 
Warpath” is another feature of the pa- 


per. A twin brother to Chips is called 
Comic Cuts. ‘The stories it contains 
deal with iystery, adventure and 


crime. Comic Cuts, instead of recording 
the adventures of “Weary Willie” and 
“Tired Tim,” illustrates the careers of 
“Frowsey Freddie” and “Pansy Face.” 
The paper ajso contains a burglar story. 
The only difference in the appearance 
of the papers is the title, which could 
be easily transposed without readers 
being much wiser. This applies to 
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many other papers of a similar kind. 
Puck, the “Refined humorous Journal 
Printed in Colors,” differs fram Chips 
and Comic Cuts only in the matter of 
the illustrations, which are in color. 
Cheap sensationalism characterizes its 
tiction, and crudity its pictures. Like 
the others, it appeals chietly to young 
people who have the ability to follow 
a story by the pictures rather than the 
text. 

The Butterfly is another member of 
the same family. It is probably in- 


tended to interest girls rather than 
boys. Its crudities are divided be- 
tween four pages of letter-press, in- 


cluding a tale entitled “The Pride of 
the Prairie: A Red Indian Story”; an- 
other called “The House on the Heath,” 
a tale of mystery and crime, and four 
pages of illustrations. One of the 
characters in the Butterfly is “Flossie,” 
whose adventures are illustrated. The 
tales must have a thoroughly bad in- 
fluence on the nurse and schoolgirls 
who no doubt read the Butterfly. The 
editorial diction is not the most elegant. 
“Flossie,” says the editor, in describing 
a distasteful escapade, “was so taken 
aback that she was taken right off her 
pretty tootsies with surprisement.” 

There is also a Girls’ Friend, on the 
same lines as the Boys’ Friend and its 
allied prints. The success of the 
Comic Cuts type of paper has not un- 
naturally led to the production of oth- 
ers of a similar kind by smaller firms. 
Hence we have Funny Outs, The Joker, 
The Funny Wonder, The World's Comic, 
and so on, all halfpenny papers for 
office boys. There are other “girls’ pa- 
pers” of an objectionable kind, so that 
it is difficult to trace all the ramifica- 
tions of the immoral tendencies of the 
weekly snippet papers, set on foot by 
the money making examples of the 
leading firms in the business. 

We have now entered into the region 
of prizes. The Girls’ Friend holds com- 
petitions, and prizes are offered to 
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readers. = .\ similar publication is /or- 
get-Me-Not, the “Home Journal for La 
dies which is Twelve Years Old”*-— quite 
a veteran among this class of period- 
icals. It contains stories of the flimsi- 
est kind, suitable for nurse-girls.  Be- 
sides three serial stories, there are de- 


partments devoted to “Dainty Novel- 


ties,” “Boudoir Secrets,” “Etiquette,” 
etc. It is in friendly alliance with the 


New Home Circle, a journal “For Ladies 
of all Ages.” Presumably the Vew Home 
had a predecessor. There is 
nothing original about the contents of 
this journal; but its great feature is a 
matrimonial bureau. giving 
wulvice on all subjects of Love, “‘ourt- 
ship, and Matrimony the editress un- 
dertakes to introduce couples to each 
other by the exchange of photographs, 
and takes a pride in the results. Lay 
ing arranged the matter, the paper fol- 


Circle 


sesides 


lows on with part of the trosseau. At 
any rate, it gives away every week 


300 “beautiful” blouses and fifty pairs 
of “charming” gloves to readers who 
find a certain number in the paper, or 
keep on buying it in the hope of ftind- 
ing the number: so that “one of these 
prizes may be yours”; but if readers 
are not successful in tinding a winning 
number, they are consoled by the in 
formation that “in any you 
get the very best paper on the market 
for 1d.” The foregoing “ladies’ ” pa- 
pers are all from the house of Harms- 


case will 


worth. 
There is number of 
these small papers for women. — Here 
is another called The Woman's World, 
which modestly proclaims itself to be 
“The Journal for Every Lady.” The 
titles of its stories on the pages which 
I opened by chance are “Little Cin- 
derella: The Greatest Love Story Ever 
Written”; and “Behind Prison Walls, 
By a Woman Convict.” Prizes and 
surprise gifts are offered. You 


quite a large 


are 


told that The Woman’s World will be x 
“Good Friend to you.” 


“It will bring 
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money into your home.” “Gold Watches 
for all Readers” is an attractive line 
placed above the title. A reference in 
the paper commends the Cosy Corner. 
“The Ladies’ Home Paper,” the two 
journals apparently being in friendly 
alliance. The Cosy Corner is made up 
of the usual trivialities and sensational 
love stories. Home Chat is a trifle bet- 
ter in appearance and character, but is 
of the Cosy Corner stamp. 

The Harmsworths have not all the 
field to themselves in the matter of 
penny papers for women. Messrs. 
Newnes publish Woman's Life, Messrs. 
Pearson Home Notes. Then there are 
Our Home. the Ladies’ World, Woman, 
and a multitude of others. 

The owners of 7it-Bits and Pearson's 
Weekly have not followed the Amalga- 
mated Press in all its developments, 


although Messrs. Pearson have a Big 
Budget which sinks to the level of 


Chips and Comic Cuts. 

Original ideas in this class of journal- 
ism are, as a rule, promptly imitated if 
they promise success. Home Notes, the 
type of penny weekly for women. 
originated by Messrs. Pearson. It 
Messrs. Newnes and 
Harmsworths. A few years ago 
sturted a small illus- 
partly devoted 


new 
wis 
was imitated by 
the 
Messrs. Cassell 
trated weekly paper, 
to current events and to fiction, called 
The Penny Magazine. The IHarmsworths 
followed with the Penny Pictorial Mag- 
azine, a pretty close imitation. 

Assoviitted with each series of papers 
above described are novelettes issued 
weekly. As usual, the Amalgamated 
Press is the most industrious. It has 
numerous weekly story books, includ- 
ing the Handy Library, Golden Stories. 
Fanny Eden's Stories, Horner's Stories 
(absorbed by the Amalgamated), ete. 
The stories are just of the same type 
as those which appear in the Butterfly 
and Cosy Corner kind. 

One characteristic is worth 
When the papers improve in quality 


noting. 
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and call for a little more intelligence 
from their readers, the prize and gamb- 
ling element begins, so that the ad- 
vance is neutralized. But for the boys 
and girls who are too young to take 
up competitions, except of the token 
and tramway ticket kind, other attrac- 
tions are offered. In Golden Stories 
they are shown “How to earn Ten 
Shillings a week in Ten Minutes.” 
The scheme is the usual trick of getting 
assistance from innocent readers with- 
out paying for it. Readers are asked 
to distribute free copies of Golden 
Stories among their friends, and to 
recommend the paper as one which is 
“known throughout the world for the 
excellence of its stories and its bright 
and pretty covers.” Such inanity is 
the best proof that the appeal is to the 
innocent and ignorant. While hun- 
dreds would be distributing papers on 
the recommendations which the editor 
provides, only one is to get the ten 
shillings—the one who has distributed 
the largest number of free copies. The 
same scheme is in force in connec- 
tion with other -Harmsworth publica- 
tions. 

Another phase of the firm’s enterprise 
is to invite boys and girls to canvass 
for subscribers. They are invited to 
“make money” easily by selling Golden 
Stories, Cosy Corner, and similar pa- 
pers. Visions of gold are held up be- 
tore their young minds. This is the 
sort of thing addressed to them:— 


Don’t waste your life by being satis- 
fied with a penny that your good 
mother and indulgent sister give you. 
Earn your own pennies .. . It is a for- 
tune making business if you have any 
energy at all. 


And the children are asked to can- 
vass all the houses in their neighbor- 
hood for orders upon which they will 
get a small commission. 

We pass on to another type of paper, 
au new variety of the tit-bit kind of 
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journal, devoted partly to religious mat- 
ters—still within the wide circle of the 
Amalgamated Press. The chief one is 
the Sunday Companion, which boasts of 
the “largest circulation of any religious 
journal in the world.” It is certainly 
an improvement on Answers and Chips. 
and succeeds in combining the sensa- 
tional in fiction with the religious ele- 
ment in its general reading. It does 
not despise prize-offering, and has es- 
tablished a pension scheme for widows. 
The Sunday Companion has several off- 
shoots of a similar type. One, the 
Sunday Circle, is the “best paper for the 
home.” “Buy it now,” is the advice 
on the cover. Other off-shoots in- 
clude Good Words—once a great maga- 
zine of literary excellence—now a 
penny weekly, a subsidiary of the Sun- 
day Companion. ‘These papers are not 
sectarian. They contain short’ ser- 
mons, chatty bits of information about 
churches and preachers, and quotations 
on religious matters from American 
papers adapted for English consump- 
tion. They do not reach a high stand- 
ard, and cannot be compared in quality 
or character with a journal like the 
Christian World. 

Under the same auspices as the Sun- 
day Companion we have Horner's 
Weekly, which also maintains a pension 
scheme. There is also a Home Com- 
panion. In order to stimulate circula- 
tion it distributes u leaflet. Each leat- 
let contains « coupon, which entitles 
the finder to a pair of gloves. 

Every sensible man and womun 
every good citizen—must deplore the 
popularity of many of the papers 
whose characteristics I have described, 
und grieve at the influence they must 
leave on the plastic minds of the young. 
Mischievous as that influence has been 
and still is, I think that public taste is 
really showing signs of improvement 
in spite of the industrious efforts of 
editors to the contrary. Compared 
with tive years ago, there has been a 
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distinct advance. Even Answers shows 
signs of mending. The desire for 
more wholesome reading has been stim- 
ulated by the success of new journals 
of a higher type. The papers devoted 
chiefly to personal gossip have won a 
position. Chief among these is .A.P., 
founded by Mr. T. P O’Connor, M.P., 
which possessed a strong individuality 
of its own and considerable literary 
merit. While it was published by 
the house of Pearson, it bore no re- 
semblance to Pcarson’s Weekly or the 
Big Budget. M.A.P. at once gained a 
position for itself among all classes. 
Much of this popularity was due to the 
brilliant journalist who conducted it. 
It has now passed from his control, 
and cannot retain all the same attrac- 
tions. Mr. O'Connor performed a still 
better public service in establishing 
T.P.’s Weekly, the first popular journal 
of a literary complexion which has been 
successful. Mr. O'Connor's latest ven- 
ture—P.T.0.—maintains the same high 
The Contemporary Review. 


standard. What is now badly wanted 
is a 7.P.’.s Weekly for the young. 

It is doubtful whether better class 
journals would have succeeded ten 
years ago. There were many attempts 
to run a tit-bit paper of some instruct- 
ive value without competitions, but 
they did not succeed. The latest ven- 
tures in addition to Mr. O’Connor’s 
journals, which I have cited as the 
leading and best examples, have met 
with more encouragement. What is 
wanted in order to help the upward 
tendency and rescue the young: from 
the debauchery of sensationalism is a 
reform of the gambling laws, which 
would prohibit chance games and 
stamp out dishonest competitions. The 
Ilooligan journalist would then have 
to reform and produce papers which 
would deserve to live by their merits 
nnd not by side shows, or to leave the 
field to more healthy and wholesome 
periodicals. 

Albert E. Care. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Miss VERA PROVES HERSELF A 
HEROINE. 


“No marrying nor giving in mar- 
riage!” Years afterwards Miss Vera 
used to tell us that these words quoted 
by Mrs. Copman kept ringing in her 
ears that day like the refrain of a song 
which has taken hold of us and will 
not let us rest. It oppressed her with 
the feeling of an omen. “No marrying 
nor giving in marriage.” 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Copman said that 
as she went forth from the cottage and 
up the village street she held her Jittle 
head very erect, and walked with a 
gait that was proud and almost de- 
tiant. The tears, I expect, were very 
ready to burst out, and likely enough 


did burst out scaldingly as soon as she 
found herself in her room alone, but in 
the meantime the delicate dear little 
face was set as hard as a flint, that no 
one should guess of the tears being 
near the surface. The Colonel at least. 
when she returned, had no idea that 
life’s tragedies were lying heavily on 
the girl’s heart. She was as bright at 
their mid-day dinner as she had ever 
been and soon after the mutton and 
rice pudding had been eaten went out. 
telling her grandfather she would be in 
ugain before five o’clock to take him 
for a walk when it grew cooler. 

She went across the fields, by the 
old familiar path to the Castle woods. 
to meet her lover. He was there, 
awaiting her, in their trysting-place. 
jubilant. She went to him and he 
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caught her to him and kissed her again 
and again on brow and eyes and lips, 
she just lying back in his arms and 
gziving herself to his caresses. Yet 
even as he held her there he felt there 
was something wanting, a lack of re- 
spouse. Presently he put her away from 
him, with his hands on her shoulders, 
at arm's length, and gazed into her 
eyes. “What is it, Vera?” he asked. 

“Ah, it was delightful,” she said at 
length, and they were the first words 
she had spoken during their meeting. 
“you holding me and kissing me like 
that, for the last time.” She shut her 
eyes as if the better to recall it. 

But he, startled almost into rough- 
ness, held her the more tightly by the 
shoulders. “What do you’ mean, 
Vera?’ he asked, not knowing whether 
she were in jest or earnest—‘“for the 
jast time?” 

“Yes, Jack,” she said, speaking very 
quietly and sadly, but with deliberate 
resolution, “it is for the last time. Wait 
a minute, Jack. Let us sit down. 
There now.” They sat on a dry, heath- 
ery bank together. Still she was not 
satisfied. “‘No, not like that,” she said. 
“You must turn away from me, you 
must not look at me. Yes, that will 
do.” 

He obeyed, in a kind of dum) won- 
der, her every order, impressed by the 
sad seriousness of her tone. When she 
had arranged all to her satisfaction she 
began— 

“Jack, dear, I have learnt something 
to-day which makes it necessary we 
should part. I don’t want you to say a 
word about it after I have told you. I 
just want you to get up and go away 
from me—right away—without looking 
at me—I could not bear that. It was 
very wrong of me to let you kiss me as 
you did just now, without telling you; 
but I did not feel that I could bear it 
without that. Jack,” with a catching 
sob in her throat, “my mother and fa- 
ther were never married.” 
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She had said it, and it seemed quite 
wonderful that, having said it, the face 
of Nature did not appear at all changed. 
The birds went on singing, the sun 
went on shining. No catastrophe on 
nu large seale followed her 
What was more remarkable was that 
Jack himself was not moved by them 
to get up and go away from her, as she 
lad begged him to do. Perhaps he 


words. 


was stupefied into immobility. But 
presently he did say, “Well?” 
“Well,” she repeated, almost indig- 


nantly. “What do you mean by ‘well’ *" 
It is rather exasperating, when you 
have made an announcement that you 
consider tremendous, .to find it falling 
flat. 

“You said you had something to tell 
me that made it necessary we should 
part. Iam waiting to hear what it is.” 

“I don't think you can have heard.” 
she said, with offended dignity. “I told 
you. My mother and father were never 
married.” She said the words bravely. 
very clearly and distinctly, that there 
should be no mistake. 

“Well,” he said, rather brutally. “I 
have known it ever since [ knew you.” 

She said nothing to that, and it was 
his turn now to be astonished at her 
silence. Presently, in disobedience of 
her orders, he turned round and looked 
at her. Her body was shaking gently. 
She was weeping noiselessly. 

In an instant his arms were about her 
again, he had drawn her to him and 
was kissing away the tears. She 
fought against him, feebly at first, but 
then with greater energy, until she suc- 
ceeded in freeing herself from him, 
save for one hand that he still kept on 
her waist. 

“Oh, you mustn't, you mustn't,” she 
said, speaking vehemently. “It is very 
wrong of you. You must not do that. 
Ah, it is dear—dear of you, Jack—not 
to mind. But yet I cannot bear it. IT 
eannot bear to think that you knew me 
all the while as—what I was; and I 
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never knew it—thought myself—well— 
like other girls. Ah, I understand now 
so many things. But I cannot under- 
stand how you could care for me, Jack, 
knowing me what I am.” 

“Vera, my darling—I am very sorry, 
I love you very dearly, but, do you 
know, Vera, you are rather a little 
fool?” 

“What do you mean, Jack? What do 
you mean?’ Her indignation was 
furious. 

“I mean this, Vera, my own darling. 
that you really must be rather a little 
fool if you think that I should be such 
a big fool as to let anything that your 
father and mother did do, or didn’t do, 
make any difference between you and 
me. In the first place, 1 shouldn't be 
such a fool, and in the second I 
shouldn’t be such a blackguard.” 

“And I, Jack,” Vera said, speaking 
very firmly, “could not be such a black- 
guard, as you call it, as to allow you 
even to think of marrying me, under 
the circumstances that I have just dis- 
covered, and I am not going to be such 
a fool as to allow you to go on making 
love to me unless it is possible for us 
to be married. Do you see?” nodding 
her head at him. “That is logic—wom- 
an’s logic.” 

“Obstinacy, 
retorted. 

“Women ure never obstinate. Jack. 
Men are obstinate. Women are firm.” 

“Is that original?’ Jack asked crossly. 

“It doesn't matter, Jack, whether it’s 
original. What does matter for the 
moment is that it’s got to be true— 
true that I am firmly resolved that we 
must make an end. Oh, Jack,” and her 
lip went quivering, “it very 
hard.” 

He caught her in his arms again, 
at this avowal of her misery in ae- 
quiescing with the hard canons of the 
world; and she did not, could not—had 
not the strength to—struggle against 
him any more. She let him kiss and 


woman’s obstinacy,” he 


seems 
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earess her, saying only, “Oh, Jack, it’s 
wrong, very wrong, ever so wrong,” 
again and again. 

Perhaps they were there an hour, in 
the soft green shade of the greenwood 
trees, though I do not think that either 
ean have kept any exact reckoning of 
the time, and at the end the girl said, 
“I must go. I have been wicked—let- 
ting you kiss me. And you have been 
wicked. But it has been dear, dear. I 
shall never forget it. But my mind is 
made up all the same. I never can 
meet you again. It would not be fair. 
Not fair on you, to let you marry me. 
and so spoil your life. Oh, Jack dear, 
hush,” as he was geing to speak. “I 
know the world, I know it a great 
deal better than you. I saw the world 
with open eyes when I was only a 
child. That was the misfortune of the 
life we had to lead. I did not under- 
stand then, but I understand now. It 
would not be fair on you to let you 


marry me, and it would not be fair on 
myself to let you go on as we have 
been, unless we were going to be mar- 


ried. I saw it all—quite clearly—in a 
flash, as soon as ever Mrs. Copman had 
told me—that.” 

It was no use arguing with her. In 
her present mood she was like ada- 
mant. Jack could only leave her, sadly, 
hoping that her mood might change. 
exasperated with her ‘“unreasonable- 
ness,” as he called it, beyond all 
words; and yet in his heart having a 
consciousness that all that she had said 
was altogether reasonable, that she had 
the right entirely on her side, and lov- 
ing her more dearly and truly than 
ever for the nobility that made her able 
to be so generous, so cruelly generous, 
towards him—for that she loved him. 
and that it was real pain to her to have 
to put him away from her as‘ she did. 
he could not doubt for a moment. 

And the girl too went home across 
the fields very miserably, hating the 
bright sunshine and the cheerily sing- 
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ing birds that were so wholly careless 
of her grief, yet firmly resolved in her 
honest heart to do the things she felt to 
be right towards the man she loved, no 
matter what the cost to herself—in 
very truth a heroine. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Mrs. CopMAN’s DEATH. 


1 was passing Barton Cross about 
eleven o’clock one morning on ny way 
to the village when Miss Cuarey’s 
Pheebe, who was at the house door, I 
fancy looking after a young grocers 
salesman from the neighboring town, 
stopped me and asked if I had heard 
about Mrs. Copman. I said that I had 
heard nothing particular about her 
lately, and then the girl told me, 
evidently with some added sense of im- 
portance in being the first to retail the 
news, although I have no doubt at all 
that she was sincerely sorry for its 
substance, that Mrs. Copman had been 
taken with some kind of seizure that 
very morning, and was at that moment, 
as she supposed, lying at death’s-door 
in her house. I hurried on down the 
street, to assure myself by personal in- 
quiry how much of her report was 
true, for as a rule in Barton any ca- 
lamity was rather apt to be exagger- 
ated in the telling, and in very few 
minutes was at Mrs. Copman’s cottage. 
[ found that Pheebe’s information had 
been only too exact. Dr. Charlton was 
in attendance, and I had waited in the 
parlor not more than five minutes be- 
fore he came down from the upstairs 
room. 

“I am so glad you have come,” he 
said at onee. “I think ft will be a 
pleasure to her to see you.” 

“IT am so glad too,” I replied, “to hear 
that she is able to see me. From what 
Pheebe told me I was afraid she was 
very bad.” 

“She is so bad that she could not well 
be worse,” was the doctor's grim reply. 
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“She is able to see you, and that is just 
all that she is able to do. I think I had 
better tell you, before you go up. She 
has had some kind of apoplectic seizure 
or paralytic stroke, and so far as I can 
ascertain it has paralyzed for the time 
(L hope it'may be only temporary) all 
her brain centres except those that the 
optic nerve communicates with. She 
cannot speak nor move, and I do not 
think that she can hear, but her eye- 
sight seems to be unimpaired. It 
very singular case.” 

Poor Mrs. Copman was lying in her 
bed with her face so flushed that had I 
not been warned beforehand I should 
have supposed her to be in even better 
health than usual, but there was a 
strange air of immobility which one 
could not help noticing when one had 
been in the room only for a few mo- 
ments. Perhaps one is not aware how 
naturally one expects some little move 
ment of the head, following the direc 
tion of the glance, until one has been 
with a person in whom it is absent. 
Mrs, Copman’s bright little eyes fast 
ened themselves upon me as I came te 
the bedside and followed me as | 
moved, but her face and head were 
perfectly and distressingly rigid. There 
was a slight rise and fall with the 
feeble and hardly drawn breath, but 
otherwise, except for the almost un- 
naturally bright and intent eyes, there 
was no evidence of muscular play. A} 
most involuntarily, and because it 
seemed impossible to say nothing, | 
asked her how she felt. She made no 
reply, and I glanced questioningly at 
the doctor, who had followed me up the 
steep stairs. 

He smiled and nodded. “Quite right.” 
he said. “Go on speaking to her. I do 
not think she can hear you, but she 
ean tell by the movement of your lips 
that you are speaking, and that must 
be more comforting than to see you 
standing mum.” 

The light was dim in the low-ceilinged 


is a 
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little room with its one small window. 
The furniture was very poor and plain, 
and the most striking thing about the 
bedroom was the adornment its 
walls, which were almost covered by a 
very large number of pictures taken 
from the illustrated papers, nearly all 
of them representing royal funerals. 
It was the room in which the Colonel's 
daughter had died, for at that time 
Mrs. Copman had given up this, which 
was her best bedroom, to her lodger, 
and Vera had told me of this peculiar 
taste of Mrs. Copman’s in mural deco- 
ration. There was one picture, facing 
the bed, of which she was particularly 
proud, as Vera had informed me, Mrs. 
Copman observing with regard to it 
that “His Royal Highness do have such 
a beautiful smile.” 

It was curious that she always re 
ferred for her chronological data to the 
deaths of royal persons. “The year be- 
fore King William died” was her for- 
mula to fix the date of her going to her 
second place in service, and so on. 

Probably Mrs. Copman herself would 
not have been able to explain the pe- 
eculiar satisfaction which she found in 
the pictures of this regal and lugubri- 
ous nature, but Dr. Charlton in his cyn 
ical way explained it by the suggestion 
that she gained an unconscious comfort 
‘from the reflection which the pictures 
conveyed that even those who occupied 
the most exalted places in the sovial 
seale were liable to the same fute and 
sorrows as the most humble. 

It was impossible to doubt, as one 
saw the vivid intelligence in the eyes of 
the poor little woman on the bed, that 
was perfectly 
presence and of all that came within 
the scope of those painfully restless 
eyes; and I asked the doctor in a whis- 
per, which I felt to be unnecessarily 
low, whether he thought that she wus 
suffering. 

“She cannot hear you,” he replied, in 
his ordinary voice. “You 


of 


she conscious of our 


need not 
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whisper. No, 1 do not think she is in 
any pain whatever. So far as I can 
diagnose her stute I believe that only 
the apparatus of the optic nerve is sen- 
tient. Every other avenue of sensa- 
tion appears to completely para- 
lyzed.” 

“And for how long’ I asked. 
He shrugged his shoulders. 
sible to say how long it may last. or 
how long she may last,” he answered. 
The incessantly active in the 
rigid flushed face went constantly from 
one of us to the other as we were 
speaking, and in spite of the doctor's 
saying that he was sure she could not 
hear us there seemed something dread- 
ful and shocking in this discussion of 
her chance of life or of recovery before 
her face, ' 
“ITow restless her poor eyes are,” [ 
again involuntarily sinking 
“Do you think there is 
thing on her mind that she wants to 

say to us?” 

He shrugged shoulders 
“Impossible to say. When the avenues 
to the soul are so cut off how are we 
to guess its working?” 

“Would it not be possible to write a 
question,” I suggested, “and hold it 
before her eyes?” 

He shook his head. 
she is of the old school. 
she is of no school. 


he 


“Tmpos- 


eyes 


said, my 


voice. any 


his nugain. 


“Unfortunately 
That is to say, 


Cannot read nor 


write.” 

It was all very distressing, and one 
felt keenly one’s inability to be of the 
slightest help. I smiled at the poor 
little woman, nodded my head with 
what I tried to make a sympathetic 
und encouraging smile, and went down 
the stairs again, followed by the doc- 
tor, into the parlor. He told me that 
had been called in the early 
morning by the girl, a great-niece by 
marriage of Mrs. Copman, to find her 
lying precisely as she lay now and 
had lain ever since, the seizure having 
tuken her probably at the moment of 


he in 
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uttempting to rise us a consequence of 
the additional call on the heart's en- 
ergy to send the blood to the head 
when it was raised. 

“It is the duty of science.” the doctor 
said, when he had finished this diagno- 
sis. which he kindly put for me in pop- 
war terms. “It is the duty of science 
to prolong life. I am pleased to call 
inyself,”” he added with irony, “a man 
of science. And science is pleased to 
call the condition of that poor creature 
up there life. It will be my duty to 
prolong it, so far as may be, but it 
will be a hard task. And it would be 
so much more merciful to let her die. 
She was one of my greatest friends, 
and——" 

I thought for a moment that it was 


2 sob that broke the doctor's rough 


caustic voice, but perhaps it was only 
x tickling in the throat, for he burst 
forth in a violent fit of coughing from 
which he only recovered to wipe his 
eyes and blow his nose energetically. 


“D—n my cough,” he exclaimed with 
emphasis. “I beg your pardon,” he 
«dded hastily. “Let us go. We can 
do no good here, and there are a lot of 
silly sick people I have to see to be- 
sides this old woman. Could you man- 
age to look in now and then? It would 
be very kind if you could, though of 
course there is nothing to be done. I 
shall have to come myself to see that 
she gets her nourishment.” 

We often wondered in Barton that a 
inan who acted so kindly as Dr. Charl- 
ton could speak so roughly. There was 
nothing to be done, as he had said. 
From time to time one or other of us 
went up to see the old woman who lay 
there in such rigid immobility on the 
bed, to all appearance lifeless suve for 
the incessant movement of the unwink- 
ing eyes going from one of us to the 
other, or following us about the room. 
Hier brain was almost certainly alive 
and active, but it had no means of com- 
municating with the outside world, and 
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our own means of communicating with 
the brain were entirely cut off by the 
poor woman’s inability to read. It 
afforded a curious object lesson to 
show how limited our paths of inter 
course really are. Dr. Chariton was 
unwearying in his attendance, and the 
Vicar looked in several times daily to 
see whether he could be of the 
doctor watching him with an ironies! 
eye as he recognized how impossible 
it was to reach the soul he hoped to 
help to its salvation. He asked Miss 
Carey whether she thought that Mrs. 
Copman would comforted if he 
brought to her the figure of the Cross, 
holding it before her eves, but Miss 
Carey dissuaded him, feeling that there 
was something Papistical in his pro- 
The doctor could not always 
pas 


use, 


be 


posal. 
deny himself the pleasure of a 
sage of arms with the Vicar when thes 
met in Mrs. Copman’s parlor, though 
he never lost the respect for the Vicar 
which the latter had inspired by his 
request to be allowed to suck the poi- 
son tube when they tried to save poor 
lauisa White from the diphtheria. 
IInd the Vicar been at all clever or 
subtle he would have realized that the 
doctor never was so dangerous as when 
he was asking gently for advice; but 
though he was a most excellent and 
amiable man the Vicar was not clever, 
and when the doctor consulted him, 
usking whether he considered it a duty 
to keep alive indefinitely « patient in 
the condition of poor Mrs. Copman, he 
answered affirmatively, with a convic- 
tion that came from his heart. 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders 
fiercely. “Considering,” he said, “that 
you orthodox people expect at your 
death to go to a place of infinite and 
everlasting joy, and think so little of 
this world in comparison, it is wonder- 
ful what a terrible lot of trouble you 
expect Ine to take to keep you out of 
it.” 

In spite of all his care and trouble, 
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however, on the fourth day after her 
seizure Mrs. Copman passed quietly 
away, never regaining consciousness. 
Death’s conquest seldom is achieved so 
peacefully. There was no sign of pain 


or struggle; the color faded slowly 
from her cheeks, the eyes ceased their 
restless movement, and the heart's fee- 
ble action stopped. 

Horace G. Hutchinson. 


(To be continued.) 


JOHANNES BRAHMS. 
1833—1897 


To couple the name of Brahms with 
the word fashion verges on the ludi- 
erous. Yet the fact remains that the 
series of Brahms Concerts given in 
London during the last two months 
could almost be chronicled amongst the 
doings of the “smart set.’”” At more 
than one of these concerts, it is true, 
a few elderly persons in the crowded 
throng were to be observed slumbering 
peacefully; and if the brilliant frivolity 
of that culmination of smartness— 
Wagnerian opera at Covent Garden in 
the height of the season—did not abso- 
lutely predominate, it may be supposed 
that the air was oppressed by the pre- 
vailing solemnity of the proceedings, 
which could suggest commemorations 
of some public calamity. \’ 

Brahms certainly never took himself 
half so seriously as do his latter-day 
English disciples. To discover a reason 
for the inordinate gravity of demeanor 
affected by these votaries is not easy; 
and the uninitiated who have had no 
opportunities of previously testing the 
stimulating possibilities of Brahms 
musically, are apt to obtain merely a 
sensation of dulness and inertia. If 
we accept the life and character of 
Brahms as the key to the spirit of his 
utterances, there is nothing specially 
tragic in one or the other. He lived 
to the age of sixty-four, and until his 
last few months he never knew a day’s 
ilmess. He had splendid vitality and 
robust health, sufficient to tire out his 
immediate entourage. He was a tre- 


mendous walker, and as soon as he 
eould afford it, became a bit of a bon 
vivant, with a first-rate digestion. 
Year in, year out, a fund of will-power 
and concentration enabled him to de- 
vote himself pleasurably to his creative 
faculty. He began his career unknown 
in a lowly state of life—only two gen- 
erations removed from peasant stock— 
and without a penny in his pocket. By 
the time that he was forty, he was 
fairly well acknowledged all the world 
over as a composer of first magnitude. 
To within his last year he could work 
with a clear brain and unclouded per- 
ception: the exquisitely pathetic 
“Ernste Lieder,” Op. 121, finished it 
1896, exhibit no sign of a falling off 
trom his habitual high standard. He 
died leaving a fortune of £20,000, ac- 
quired by his own unaided efforts as 
a creative musician. In all of this 
there is a substantial suggestion, if not 
of neurotic romance, at least of solid 
comfortable happiness, such as should 
especially appeal in a comfortable 
cheerful manner to the practical side of 
our English character. 

A dread of social amenities and con- 
ventions, amongst them the necessity 
of donning an evening coat, appears to 
have been 2 cogent preventive against 
his ever accepting various urgent invi- 
tations to visit England. He cordially 
detested what his countrymen under- 
stand as “Spectakel,” and more than 
once cleverly evaded anything ap- 
proaching an ovation, as, for instance, 
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at a public dinner when the toast of 
the “greatest composer” was given, 
which he promptly caught up, by rais- 
ing his glass and replying, “Ganz recht, 
we drink to Mozart.” It is then a 
matter of curious conjecture to picture 
an artist of his calibre in the midst of 
a céterie of his English devotees. He 
had a grim sense of humor. “I do 
love Brahms,” remarked a lady at one 
of the above-mentioned concerts; “he 
always makes me think somehow of 
the Elijah.” This is possibly the one 
and only occasion when Brahms has 
evoked memories of Mendelssohn. 
from the outset of his career, it was to 
his or rather to our misfortune, that 
he was constantly pitted against the 
most prominent names in the history 
of his art. This has brought his music 
a quite extraordinary vogue of fluent, 
ready-made and as often as not quite 
inapplicable admiration and belittling. 
His detractors have gone so far as to 
announce that had he not been so con- 
tinuously tossed to and fro at Wagner, 
no one would ever have heard of him. 
It is also fairly obvious that many of 
his most ardent partisans were merely 
casting about for a tangible argument 
in their case against the theories of 
Wagner; and a vague intuition of an 
unanalyzable something in the individ- 
uality of Brahms led them to adopt 
him as a big enough war-cry to serve 
their purpose. Liszt, on perusal of the 
famous Schumann mandate, “Neue 
Bahnen,” only remarked cynically: 
“Yes, but Schumann once said much 
the same about a certain Sterndale 
Bennett.” Still, Liszt could be de- 
ceived for a time by a flattering pre- 
monition that in Brahms he was wel- 


But= 


coming a new satellite of his own.\ 


The anecdote of Brahms falling asleep 
during a Liszt séance, though probably 
fictitious, admirably indicates the for- 
mer’s consistent behavior throughout 
the strife of half a century. The hub- 
bub touched him in no vital artistic 
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sense. With unrutiled eyuanimity he 
pursued bis own course; nor is there any 
record of his ever writing or speaking 
a word for or against the beliigerents. 
But the contention, whilst it put money 
into his own pocket as well as those of 
publishers and concert agents, has also 
done immeasurable harm artistically. 
by deterring many genuine musicians 
from forming a first-hand opinion of 
Brahms; and lovers of sincerity have 
been repelled by a free circulation of 
undiluted cant. Of temperament such 
as we associate with Chopin or Tshai- 
kovski, Brahms was devoid. He re- 
sisted pessimism to the utmost. He 
had, if anything, too much control of 
his emotions, a trait which can often 
impart an austerity almost harsh and 
fobidding to his music. On _ the 
whole this music is characterized by 
slow, rugged force rather than by the 
attributes of polish and delicacy. Even 
in his love-songs there is rarely a note 
of overwhelming, passionate impetu- 
osity. A vein of diftidence, if not of 
actual caution, no doubt restrained 
him from writing a symphony until he 
had reached the age of forty-three, and 
then he only composed three others. 
We may contrast this output with the 
fertility of Germany’s other great mod- 
ern symphonists, Beethoven with nine, 
and Bruckner with eight. One finds in 
Brahms no exuberance of joyous ir- 
responsibility such as greets us in the 
winsome accent of Mozart, and some- 
times toe in the pages of Schubert. In 
this connection it may be mentioned 
that his mother was well on in middle 
age when she married, and over forty 
at the time of his birth. His intention 
towards life is clearly summed up by 
his maxim: “We have at any rate to 
live, let us therefore do our best to 
make life as interesting as possible.” 
It is significant that out of nearly two 
hundred of his songs, the text of half 
a dozen only is supplied by the mercu- 
rial genius of Heine. Amongst the six 
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though is the lovely “Der Tod das ist 
die kiihle Nacht.” a token of his genius 
which one could ill spare. Apart from 
un unfailing enjoyment of studying 
Biblical Writ (purely as literature 
though, and with no bias towards 
creeds and dogmas), Brahms, who was 
a great reader, seems oddly enough to 
have cared most for the novels of 
Fielding, and for serious historical and 
philosophical works. Compared with 
other modern composers he was no 
traveller. For the personal propa- 
ganda of his works he went no farther 
beyond the frontiers of strictly (er- 
man-speaking peoples than Holland and 
Switzerland. His expressed pleasure 
in various sojourns in Italy, undertaken 
solely for repose and recreation, indi- 
eates a many-sided culture and a quick 
pereeption for beauty, whether in art 
or in landscape. One may say that 
comparatively impervious to persons 
his frequent intercourse with nature 
and solitude was on the other hand a 
necessity of his very existence. It re- 
quires but little imagination to catch 
the echo of this deep abiding love of 
nature impregnating his music, but 
most especially, perhaps, many of his 
songs. “Feldeinsamkeit™ will at once 
occur to the reader, or the beautiful 
“Regenlieder.” Op. 50. or his numerous 
lyries relating to spring, autumn, the 
expanse of the sea, or the fresh still- 
ness of wood and forest and mountain 
side. With all his culture, Brahms 
never became what we call a man of 
the world. His peasant ancestry peeps 
out again and again. A curious mix- 
ture of the simple and prosaic in his 
nature is illustrated by his stutement 
that as a child, and already a composer, 
his best tunes always came to him 
whilst blacking his boots. Hlis very 
name is symbolical, since it is said to 
be derived from the common term 
Bram (Bramble), still current in some 
German districts. Only a true son of 


the people could have handled their 
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folk tunes and dances in bis inimitable 
fashion, identifying himself quite nat- 
urally with their mood, and yet making 
them part and parcel of his own un- 
mistakable individuality. As far as is 
known, the affections of Brahms found 


their principal outlet in a touching life- 


long fidelity to ties with a family con- 
nection which it would have taken the 
genius of a Balzac to describe as in- 
teresting. The circle included his 
parents, two brothers, a sister, and 
later on a step-mother and her son. 
to the support of one or other of whom 
he very early began to contribute, do- 
ing so more and more liberally as his 
means increased. As a reason for not 
marrying he once wrote to a friend: 


At the time when I should have 
wished to marry. my compositions 
were either hissed at, or at any rate 
very coolly received. I knew their 
worth though, and that sooner or later 
the page would be turned; and in un- 
married solitude I never really took 
my reverses to heart. But to be ques- 
tioned by a wife at such moments; to 
have her inquiring eyes anxiously fixed 
upon me, to hear her ask: “Again a 
fiasco?” No, that I could never have 
borne. For however much she loved 
me and believed in me, I could not 
have expected her to have unwavering 
faith in my subsequent victory. And 
had she attempted to console me! 
Ugh!. I can’t even think of it. Ii 
would have been little less than hell. 
In its bare cutline the confession is 
stern enough, but if we probe beneath 
its surface have we not a glimpse of an 
acute sensibility, as well as of a long- 
ing for what he himself felt to be an 
unattainable haven of conjugal love 
and mutual comprehension and trust 
between man and woman’? In connec- 
tion with his love ideals, “Wie bist du 
meine Kdénigin” is as right royal and 
tender a homage as any woman need 
crave. Spasms of his inherent as- 
perity no doubt jarred upon Brahms 
himself at times driving him to seek 
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counteracting softening influences to 
his unconquerable reticence. These 
gentler yearnings may have had him in 
their throes when he brought forth a 
goodly number of the capricci and in- 
termezzi. Amongst these one recalls 2 
few from the Op. 76, or the first inter- 
inezzo from the second book Op. 116; 
yr again the haunting, ethereal beauty 
of so many of the slow movements in 
his chamber music. He was aiways 
uttracted to children. In more than 
one crisis of sorrow in his life it was 
to a child that he turned for solace. 
But children were at tirst awed, and 
until they had tested the gentleness 
underlying his brusquerie, were in- 
«lined to shrink from him. His songs 
for the young too, whilst they can ap- 
peal warmly to the retrospect sympa- 
thies of their elders, are not within the 
comprehension of the average child. 
Very apt was the criticism of Biilow, 
applied to the Andante from the piano- 
forte sonata Op. 5, once brought to him 
for a lesson by a young pupil: *Fraii- 
lein, this is not for you; it is for no one 
under thirty.” Every one has heard 
of the delight which Brahms took in 
waltz tunes and rhythms, a delight 
most fitly set forth in the delicious 
“Liebeslieder Walzer” for vocal quar- 
tet and pianoforte duet Op. 52 and 65.' 

One of his chief attractions to Vienna 
was the dance music of the Viennese 
dance dynasty, the Strausses, whom he 
placed very high amongst composers. 
He was one of the first musicians also 
to appreviate Dvorak, and cherished a 
warm admiration for composers of the 
venre of Bizet and Goldmark. It is in 
his mass of chamber music that Brahms 
is perhaps, next to his songs, best 
known in England. Opportunities of 
hearing his orchestral works under a 
sympathetic conductor are rare; and 


1 It must be confessed that, probably owing 
to prevalent misconceptions as to the genre of 
Brahws’ music, these inspiring fragments are 
as often as not interpreted in our concert 
rooms a8 sO many dry vocal! exercises. 
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one ventures to think that his technique 
as an orchestrator is occasionally 
blamed, thanks to incomparaby dul! 
and heavy interpretation. No con- 
poser was ever more plastic and ut 
terly dependent upon adequate per- 
formance. In order to enter into the 
sanctuary of the Brahms holy of holies. 
one is indeed inclined to demand for 
him considerably more study from the 
three standpoints of emotion, intellect. 
and technique, than is requisite for an) 
other composer.” His own frequent fail 
ure, whether as pianist or conductor. 
to arouse sympathy for his music may 
have been largely due, not to incom 
petence on his part, but rather to some 
thing wholly new and unusual in his 
style. \ There are at present only here 
and there a Steinbach, a Weingarter. 
a Nikisch, a Leonard Borwick, a d’A! 
bert, a Kreisler who can grasp and ap 
preciate his mixture of depth and 
transparency and cause his music to vi 
brate with that acute nerve of sensi- 
bility already alluded to, which im 
pelled Brahms to the accomplishment 
of his best work, but which he was 
also at pains to conceal, even from 
himself. His life of retirement and iso- 
lation from « modern world of quick 
action and movement could tend be 
sides to a further veiling of his mean- 
ing in a certain dreamy remoteness and 
distance. His conceptions are apt to 
assume vague and titanic proportions. 
Yet the means employed in his four 
symphonies, or in the larger choral! 
works, to wit the ‘Triumphslied” or 
the “Schicksalslied” are simple enough. 
If we desire the allurement of the 
“tropical garden of gorgeous exotics of 
fered by Wagner's orchestration,” 
Brahms is bound to disappoint us: 
but the sombre, mellow values of his 
tone-coloring, brought about by his 
marked preference for the lower 
stringed instruments, as is evinced 


2 Vide W. H. Hadow, “Studies in Modern 
Music.” 
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more especially in the first movement 
of his ““Requiem,” or in the “Serenade,” 
Op. 16, can appeal to a connoisseur, 
reminding him of some fine old paint- 
ing. Brahms’ manipulation of certain 
instruments, more particularly of the 
clarinet and horn, points moreover to 
a comprehension for their peculiar 
qualities, not easily to be rivalled; and 
in sheer beauty of treatment it would 
be difficult to surpass such things as 
the blending of the horn and harp ac- 
companiment to the “Songs for Wom- 
en’s Choir,” Op. 17. We may justly 
classify this composer as essentially 
Teutonic. The mingling of uncouth 
realism and romantic sentiment in Teu- 
tonic legendary lore, and _ potent 
throughout the range of Teutonic pic- 
torial art, from Diirer to Menzel, finds 
in him an eloquent counterpart. No 
one has better fathomed his inner 
meaning than his fellow Teuton, the 
sculptor, painter and etcher, Max 
Klinger. In this artist's wonderful 
series of Brahms’ Phantasie the imag- 
ery can be both grotesque and awk- 
ward. Yet the pose of the human 
figures introduced is full of dignity, 
and the backgrounds of cloud and sea, 
with masses of dimly outlined mysteri- 
ous forms, soaring up from the hori- 
zon, are signally emblematic of the 
scope of the Brahms conception, and its 
fitting note of poesy. In the lyrics, 
such as “Alte Liebe,” “Am Sonntag 
Morgen,” “‘Sehnsucht,” or the “Ieldein- 
samkeit,” Max Klinger has evidently 
found a wealth of emotional! coloring. 
His title-page to the last-named song 
curiously typifies its atmosphere of 
summer heat and haze. It is above all, 
though, in his “Schicksalslied,” the 
great Song of Destiny, that Klinger is 
most intimately allied with Brahms. 
To the relentless force of its allegro, its 
rush of movement and rhythm, he has 
penned a masterly corollary, which 
won the delighted thanks of Brahms 
himself, and equally well has the artist 
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caught the celestial after-thought in 
major key appended by the musician 
to the poet’s text of desolation: 


Wie Wasser von Klippe 
Zu Klippe geworfen 
Jahrlang ins Ungewisse hinab. 


\.It is after all to his complete self- 
revel cion of a singularly virile, 
healthy, and independent individuality, 
true to others and true to itself, that 
BraL.us owes his best claim to great- 
ness. The legend of the “three B.’s, 
Bach, Beethoven, Brahms,” has been 
promulgated to satiety. But neither 
in Bach nor Beethoven do we meet 
with those bold designs of broad, 
sweeping curves of melody with which 
the music of Bralims is saturated, if 
we will only seek it for ourselves. 
Even granted that he was a borrower 
of themes—wholly his own in his 
method of shrouding these in a mist 
of floating rich toned harmonies and 
modulations; und his sharp transitions, 
his arabesques of arpeggi, his intricacy 
of free, declamatory rhythms and coun- 
ter-rhythms, are as unlike the clean- 
cut outlines of Bach and Beethoven as 
any music well can be. It might be 
presumed that in these latter aspects 
of harmony and rhythm he had affinity 
with Schumann. But here again one 
would place the two individualities at 
opposite poles. If it be generally con- 
ceded that Brahms requires more study 
than the other composers, the agree- 
ment need not, however, oblige us to 
dismiss as his inferiors a Wagner, a 
Berlioz, a Liszt. To pose Brabms in- 
deed upon a pinnacle and shut out the 
horizon of any further musical devel- 
opment is a position of which he, with 
his clear judgment and critical acumen, 
would speedily have demonstrated the 
absurdity. Analogies between workers 
in different spheres of art once formu- 
lated can return to us later on re- 
proachfully, as incongruous and far- 
sought. ‘Still there are some conspicu- 
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ous points of contact between Brahms 
the Teuton and the American Walt 
Whitman; and Brahms assuredly would 
have readily endorsed the American's 
words: 

Births have brought us 


variety, 
The Monthly Keview. 


richness and 
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And other births will bring us richness 
and variety; 

I do not call one 
smaller; 

That which fills its period and place ix 
equal to any. 


greater and one 


1. F. Keeton, 


THE HOHENLOHE MEMOIRS. 


The memoirs of Vrince Hohenlohe- 
Schillingsfiirst, the third Chancellor of 
the new German Empire, which have 
attracted the serious attention of poli- 
ticians, statesmen and historians in 
every European country, are now ac- 
cessible to English unac- 
quainted with German in a translation.’ 
Those who study them with intelligence 
will acquire not merely a very true 
idea of the personality of a distin- 
zuished man who played an inportant 
part in shaping what is now the set- 
tled policy of his country, but an ac- 
curate perception of the German aims 
and aspirations with which he was in 
enthusiastic sympathy. Prince ILohen- 
johe was a courteous personage, well 
acquainted with the history and litera- 
ture of Germany and France, a true 
friend, a considerate and indulgent 
head of » Department, and a shrewd. 
ealeulating politician. His letters lack 
the picturesque language, the searching 
phrases, the vivid descriptions of men 
and things which lend entrancing 
charm to the letters of Bismarck, but 
they are remarkable for an idiosyn- 
cratic grace of style, and they contain 
many suxzgestive sayings and judg- 
ments on which serious readers will 
not fail to ponder. In the spring of 
1864 Prince Hohenlohe received a com- 
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munication from his aunt, Princess 


Feodora of Hohenlohe-Langenburg, in 
which she stated that Queen Victoria 
wished 10 obtain an unbiased account 
of social and political conditions in 
Germany, and requested Prince Hohen- 
lohe, in whom she had great confi- 
dence, to furnish her with the informa- 
tion required. Lord Fitzmaurice has 
revealed to us in his life of Lord Gran- 
ville—a work which all who aspire to 
influence British politics should study 
unceasingly—that Queen Victoria was 
uctively eugaged in thwarting the for- 
eign policy of Lord Palmerston, espe- 
cially as regards Germany. Her chief 
agent in the Cabinet was Lord Gran- 
ville. ‘The Princess Feodora was the 
go-between through whose hands the 
communications of Hohenlohe were to 
reach her Majesty. He wrote two let-_ 
ters to the Queen, one on May 4, 1864, 
und the other on April 15, 1865. They 
ure very remarkable productions. The 
writer states the German case in the 
Schleswig-Holstein controversy with so- 
briety and skill. He explains in an ad- 
mirably condensed and lucid form the 
state of the German mind on religious 
and political subjects, and he makes 
his own confession of faith on the eve 
of the great movement for the recon- 
struction of Germany, in which he was 
destined to play a distinguished part. 
The two political events of the nine- 
teenth century which seem destined to 
have the most abiding influence on the 
fortunes of Europe are the establish- 
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ment of the Italian kingdom and the 
formation of the new German Empire. 
Both may be traced to the influence of 
Napoleon's power. From 1809 to 1814 
Italy was practically united under Na- 
poleon, for Murat can hardly be de- 
scribed as an independent sovereign. 
Neapolitans, Piedmontese and Tuscans 
stood shoulder to shoulder in _ his 
armies, and, long after he had passed 
away at St. Helena, Italians who had 
fought in his wars would show their 
wounds and tell of their deeds of valor 
when opposed to the soldiers of Wel- 
lington in Spain, their feats of endur- 
ance during the retreat from Moscow, 
und the steady courage with which 
they faced the horrors of Beresina. 
The idea of 2 common country was im- 
planted in the popular mind, and it de- 
veloped quickly under the dull tyranny 
of the Governments set up in the Pe- 
ninsula by the Congress of Vienna. 
Unfortunately, from the year 1821 until 
Cavour came into power the national 
eause of Italy was upheld mainly by 
secret revolutionary societies. Mag- 
hella, the evil genius of Murat, reor- 
ganized the Carbonari after his escape 
from Paris in 1813, where he had been 
placed under strict police observation 
by Napoleon. The seed he planted 
prospered, and the pernicious influence 
ot secret societies is felt in Southern 
Italy to this day. The destruction of 
their power in Northern and Central 
Italy was part of the great work of 
Cavour. 

The national movement in Germany 
received tittle or no help from secret 
societies. After the formation of the 
Confederation of the Rhine, and still 
more after the Peace of Tilsit, the hand 
of Napoleom lay so heavily on the coun- 
try that the necessity of uniting in or- 
der to shake off intolerable oppression 
was felt by men of various sorts and 
conditions. This was apparent in 1809. 
At that moment Count Philip Stadion 
was the chief Minister in Austria. He 
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was 2 man of great accomplishments 
und knowledge, a statesman whose vis- 
ion was wide and clear, and who did 
not direct his attention merely to the 
small shifts of diplomacy, but took a 
comprehensive view of the whole con- 
dition of «Austria. He thoroughly real- 
ized the necessity for military, adminis- 
trative and social reforms, and he saw 
that the time had come when Austri: 
should put herself at the head of the 
popular movement in Germany, if she 
was to keep her historic position in 
central Europe. Unfortunately the 
Sovereigu whom Stadion served, thougii 
not without considerable shrewdness, 
was small-minded and mean. The Eni- 
peror Francis never intelligently sup- 
ported his Minister, with the result 
that the movement of which that 
statesman was the soul ended in the 
fatal peace of Schénbrunn, conse- 
quent on the defeat of the Austrian 
arms at Wagram. None of Napoleon's 
battles had such far-reaching conse- 
quences as Wagram. It was immedi- 
ately followed by the armistice of 
Znaim; then came the peace of Schin- 
brunn, and a radical change in Aus- 
trian policy took place, involving the 
substitution of Metternich for Stadion 

an adroit, shrewd, unscrupulous and 
superficial diplomatist for a large- 
hearted, wide-minded statesman. St:- 
dion’s project for the reconstruction of 
Germany with the aid of German pu- 
triotism, intelligence and culture van- 
ished as quickly and completely as : 
flake of snow on a river. The eyes 
of patriotic Germans turned to Prussi:. 
and after the destruction of Napoleon’s 
army in Russia and the convention 
made by General York at Tauroggen. 
King Frederick William III. was forced 
to place himself at the head of the na- 
tional cause of Germany. In January 
1813 he fled from Berlin, where he was 
in semi-captivity, to Breslau. There 
he made an appeal to his people to vin- 
dieate their liberties. and a proclama- 
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tion appeared in the official gazette of 
February 13, which a leading historian 
of the nineteenth century has called the 
greatest event in German history since 
the day that Luther nailed his famous 
theses on the door in Wittenberg.’ It 
called into existence the first really 
national army seen in Europe, and in- 
troduced universal military service. 
The union of ail the physical and moral 
force of the nation in the army had 
long been the dream of Scharnhorst. 
It was realized in February 1815, and 
is the secret of all the subsequent tri- 
umphs of Prussia. 

After the fall of Napoleon the Ger- 
man question became one of those 
problems in which the hard realities of 
life seem in contradiction to the aspira- 
tions of a nation. Between 1815 and 
1848 the desire for German unity was 
general, but few men were clear as to 
the means by which it could be brought 
about. Powerful and representative 
men during the Congress of Vienna 
wished the old Empire to be restored 
under the arch house of Austria. This 
was impossible with Metternich at the 
head of Austrian affairs. There were 
others, not at that time very numerous, 
but, keen observers of the realities of 
things, who maintained that the solu- 
tion of the problem was the hegemony 
of Prussia and the total exclusion of 
Austria from Germany. Others, again, 
like Rotteck, admired greatly the Span- 
ish Constitution of 1812, which reduced 
the authority of the Crown to a 
shadow; some, like Karl Follen, desired 
a Jacobin republic, constructed on lines 
of which St. Just would have approved; 
and a good number wished for the 
foundation of a German Federal Re- 
public organized on the Swiss model. 
There was universal dissatisfaction 
with the arrangements made by the 
Congress of Vienna, except among per- 
sons whose consideration or position in 

?Oncken, “Oesterreich und Preussen im 
Befreiungskrieg,” vol. i. p. 172. 
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the world largely, if not entirely, de- 
pended on their position at the various 
Courts. This conflict of opinions and 
interests produced a fermentation in 
the German mind which lasted through 
the period of Prince Hohenlohe'’s youth 
and early manhood, 

Sainte-Beuve insists that to under- 
stand a remarkable man it is necessary 
to study in him the influence of hered- 
ity. This is particularly true as re- 
gards Prince Hohenlohe. The Hohepn- 
lohe family is one of the most ancient 
in Europe, its records being earlier than 
those of the Hapsburgs or the Hohen- 
zollerns. ‘The Hohenlohes had wide 
possessions in Swabia, and were inde- 
pendent princes of the Holy Roman 
Empire. They were mediatized in 1803. 
Prince Chlodwig Hohenlohe, the third 
Chancellor of the German Empire, was 
born in Mareh 1819. His father was a 
Catholic, an amiable and refined man, 
sometimes witty, and even cheerful, 
but with a marked strain of melan- 
choly—a characteristic which I more 
than once observed in his son. Prince 
Chlodwig’s mother was of the La- 
theran house of Hohenlohe-Langenburg. 
The sons were brought up Roman Cath- 
olics; one of them took Holy Orders 
and became a Cardinal. Tue daughters 
were Protestants. This difference in 
religious observance had no _ effect 
whatever on the perfect unity of the 
family. The brothers and sisters re- 
mained always deeply attached to eaeh 
other, and early training to respect re- 
ligious convictions he di? not share in- 
tluenced Hohenlohe throughout his life. 
He never could conceal his impatience 
at unjust and unfair criticism of the 
Reformation. He was, however, never 
attracted by the Protestant view, and 
always remained a Catholic; but his 
memoirs confirm what those who knew 
him well could not fail to observe, that 
anti-clericalism was one of the strong- 
est instincts of his nature, and that he 
regarded the influence of the Jesuits, 
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and of the Ultramontane movement 
generally, with profound aversion, and 
even dismay. One of the clearest ex- 
pressions of this opinion is in a letter 
written from Munich in May 1846, 
when he was twenty-seven years of 
age, to his sister, Princess Amalie: 


Nothing [he writes] in political life 
is better or worse than the transition 
from doubt to firm conviction. Itisa 
bad thing because it wastes the inward 
life; a good thing, because it puts an 
end to a state of doubt. I have now 
reached this point. Previously I held 
to the so-called Ultramontane party, 
because I regarded it as safe; but this 
idea, which had previously made me 
doubtful of my actions, has now dis- 
appeared. . . . The abyss to which I 
was being carried by the policy of the 
Jesuits has suddenly been revealed to 
me. Their intolerance, their hatred of 
Protestantism, which is one of their 
leading features, their idea that the 
Reformation, with al] its consequences, 
was a mistake, that the great philosoph- 
ical, literary, and other splendid monu- 
ments of our history were only abera- 
tions of the human intellect, is an ab- 
surdity. It is treachery, utterly op- 
posed to my inmost nature, and is a 
sign of internal corruption and decay, 
which makes it absolutely impossible 
for me to give the smallest help to that 
party, so long as I place any value on 
the whole of my past life and my dear- 
est convictions. I pray God for 
strength to deliver me from the tempta- 
tions of this devilish society, which 
works only for the subjugation of hu- 
man freedom, especially any intellect- 
ual freedom; I pray that I may never 
be led astray from the path of truth 
by promises or threats for this pur- 
pose. There must be an open breach 
with the whole clique, which it will be 
my business to bring to pass as soon as 


possible. 


This letter, written sixty years ago, 
reveals the principle which governed 
Prince Hohenlohe’s action in religious 
matters to the day of his death. He 
remained equally true through life to the 
political aspirations of his youth. His 
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burning desire was for reforms in Ger- 
many which would make that country 
great and powerful. He was haunted 
by recollections of the days of the 
Hansa, and hoped to see his country 
in possession of fleets and colonies. 
with a dominating influence all over 
the world, but especially in the East. 

These views are expressed in a re- 
markable memorandum, “On the Politi- 
cal Condition of Germany, its Danger 
and Means of Defence,” which Hohen- 
lohe composed during November and 
December 1847: 


No one will deny [he wrote] that it 
is hard on a thinking, energetic man to 
be unable to say abroad, “I am a Ger- 
man,” unable to pride himself on the 
joy of seeing the German flag flying 
from his vessel, to have no German 
Consul in cases of emergency, but to 
have to explain: “I am a Hessian, a 
Darmstiider, a Biickeburger, my Fa- 
therland was once a great and power- 
ful country; now it is shattered into 
thirty-eight splinters.” When we study 
the map and observe how the Baltic, 
the North Sea, and the Mediterranean 
break upon our shores and that no Ger- 
man ship compels the pride of the Eng- 
lish and French to give the usual sa- 
lute to the German flag, ought not the 
hue of shame alone survive from the 
black, red, and yellow ensign and 
mount into our cheeks? And must not 
all the whining talk about German 
unity and the German nation re- 
main wofully ludicrous until the 
words cease to be an empty sound, a 
phantasmagoria of our complacent op- 
timism, until we have the reality of a 
great and united Germany? The in- 
dustry so long fostered by the Zoll- 
verein no longer suffices for our com- 
merce in its present extended condi- 
tions, our rich trade seeks extraneous 
markets and connections over sea. 


And on January 16, 1849, being at 
Mount Carmel, he writes in his journal: 


I am more and more convinced of 
the need for a speedy central organiza- 
tion of Germany. England and Rus- 
sia are extending themselves here as 
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much as possible. The East knows 
nothing of Germany. We must have 
a German Catholic Consul in Jerusa- 
lem. Influence in the East would give 
(1) more power to Germany, (2) in- 
crease of German commerce and per- 
haps of colonization. In order to estab- 
lish this influence we must make use 
of the religious element of the Catholic 
clergy. More attention must be paid to 
this. 


“Time and I against any two others” 
was a saying of Cardinal Mazarin. It 
would have been an appropriate motto 
for Prince Hohenlohe. 

On January 19, 1848, he advocated 
the seizure by Germany of Cyprus, 
Rhodes, Crete and Asia Minor. More 
than forty years afterwards, on Octo- 
ber 26, 1894, Count Caprivi, the second 
Chancellor of the new Empire, who 
held that Germany should keep stead- 
ily in view the necessity of consolidat- 
ing herself in Europe, and avoid a pol- 
icy sure to bring her into ultimate col- 
lision .with England, was dismissed, 
and was replaced by Hohenlohe. He 
proceeded, as far as circumstances 
would allow, to carry out the policy he 
advocated in the morning of his life. 
It was under him that Kiao Chow was 
annexed, a fleet commenced on a great 
scale with a view of wresting from 
England the sovereignty of the seas, 
and a concession for the Baghdad Rail- 
way secured, with the object of extend- 
ing the influence of Germany to the 
Persian Gulf. Englishmen would do 
well to think of these things when they 
are told that German hopes of grasping 
the trident and winning the position 
now held by England are the idle 
dream of enthusiasts and do not 
represent the deep feeling of the Ger- 
man nation. 

On December 31, 1866, Hohenlohe 
was appointed by King Louis II. of 
Bavaria President of the Council of 
Ministers, and also entrusted with the 
conduct of foreign affairs. Public 
opinion was very much divided. The 
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wounds which Bavaria received in the 
war between Austria and Prussia 
when she took the side of the former 
Power were still open. The great ma- 
jority of the peasants under clerical 
influences were exceedingly hostile to 
Prussia. The nobility, and, generally 
speaking, what may be called the party 
of the Court, as distinct from that of 
the King, shared the same feeling. On 
the other hand, in Rhenish Bavaria and 
in Franconia among the industrial 
classes and the Protestants many de- 
sired a close union with Prussia, and 
throughout the kingdom the Liberals 
and the middle classes had the same 
wish because they considered it would 
afford them protection against Ultra- 
montane domination. Prince Hohen- 
lohe explained the views of his Govern- 
ment in the Chamber of Deputies on 
January 19, 1867. He said the goal of 
his policy was the union of all the Ger- 
man people in one confederation, “pro- 
tected from without by a powerful cen- 
tral Government, and within by a Par- 
liamentary constitution, with concomi- 
tant preservation of the integrity of 
the Bavarian State and Crown.” He 
went on to declare that he would not 
try to form a South-West German Con- 
federation under the protection of a 
non-German Power, or under the lead- 
ership of Austria. He stated that 
Prussia was the Power to which Ba- 
varia should be allied, and, in view of 
making this alliance valuable, the Ba- 
varian army must be reorganized, and 
he concluded by once more insisting 
that his policy was to prepare the way 
for a constitutional league with all the 
other States of Germany while pre- 
serving the sovereign rights of Bavaria. 
A few days after this speech Hohen- 
lohe received a letter from Freiherr von 
Roggenbach. That eminent statesman, 
one of the very best political heads of 
the nineteenth century, wrote, “Who- 
ever is not blind to the dangers which 
this Babel of tongues is preparing for 
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the continuance and future of our peo- 
ple, and for the development of the 
German State, must welcome your ut- 
terance with the most sincere and 
heartfelt joy’; and some little time 
afterwards he received a letter from 
the Grand Duke of Baden, one of the 
most clear-sighted of German patriots 
as well as the most justly respected of 
Sovereigns, which will interest those 
who desire a closer union of the British 
Empire. The Grand Duke insisted that 
“the class of legislation for which it is 
indispensable to obtain complete uni- 
formity throughout Germany is to be 
found chiefly in the domain of material 
interests,” and he goes on to point out 
that agreement in tariff matters would 
be “the first step towards a closer 
union of North and South.” The Grand 
Duke of Gaden was mainly instru- 
mental in this step being taken, and it 
had all the consequences he antici- 
pated. 

The movement for a closer union be- 
tween the North German Confederation 
and Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Baden and 
Hesse required for its direction the 
greatest prudence and care. After 
the changes which took place in Euro- 
pean politics in consequence of Prus- 
sian triumphs in 1866, the Emperor Na- 
poleon III. seemed anxious for an un- 
derstanding with Austria, and made 
use of the tragedy of Queretaro to open 
negotiations with the Court of Vienna. 
For that purpose an interview was ar- 
ranged between him and the Emperor 
Francis Joseph at Salzburg. They met 
in August 1867, and a full account of 
what took pace will be found in the 
memoirs of Schiiffle. Napoleon IIL, 
when returning to France, requested 
Prince Hohenlohe to meet him at the 
railway station in Munich. Hohenlohe 
went there, and on the arrival of the 
Imperial] train got into the carriage 
with the Emperor of the French. I 
have heard him more than once tell the 
story of that interview, substantially the 
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same as the account given in his me- 
moirs. But Hohenlohe in conversation 
always laid stress on the pacific tone 
of the Emperor. Napoleon III. de- 
clared that he was not opposed to Ger- 
man unity, nor to the South German 
States entering the North German Con- 
federation, but insisted that the move- 
ment shonld be very gradual, as he 
could not restrain the warlike desires 
of France. It is only fair to the mem- 
ory of Napoleon III. to insist on this 
fact; for, however disastrous, from a 
French point of view, his policy may 
have been, in the Schleswig-Holstein 
question, and again after Sadowa, in 
the Luxembourg question, in that of 
the Belgian railways, and in exciting a 
just suspicion in Germany that he in- 
tended to seize portions of German ter- 
ritory, it is perfectly certain that he 
was most unwilling to take up arms 
against Germany, and it is not fair to 
hold him mainly responsible for the 
disasters of 1870. 

The Government of Prince Hohen- 
lohe in Bavaria will be remembered 
for his attitude to the Vatican Council 
of 1870. On January 28, 1868, a Bull 
appeared summoning a General Coun- 
cil to meet on December 1869. It was 
a counterpart of the document of Paul 
III. convening the Council of Trent. 
Paul, however, invited Roman Catholic 
Sovereigns to send Ambassadors to the 
Council. Pius IX. did not follow this 
precedent. The omission attracted uni- 
versal and painful attention, especially 
in France. M. Emile Ollivier declared 
in the Chamber of Deputies that the 
exclusion of the Sovereigns from the 
Council was tantamount to the Pope's 
introducing with his own hand a sepa- 
ration between Church and State, and 
the Univers, the organ of Ultramonta- 
nism, truculently proclaimed that the 
exclusion of the Princes proved that 
they were outside the Church. The 
State, according to this paper, had be- 
come a “chaos and a sink,” and all 
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Catholics stcod outside it. Prince 
Hohenlohe believed that the moment 
had come when action might be suc- 
cessfully taken against the Ultramon- 
tane party. Haneberg, the learned 
abbot of St. Boniface, gave him a most 
alarming account of the power of that 
party in Rome. The Prince therefore 
issued a circular note to the Bavarian 
diplomatists, instructing them to call the 
attention of the Governments to which 
they were accredited to the Ultramon- 
tane danger with a view of common 
action. The President of the Swiss 
Federal Council sent, in consequence, 
an inquiry to the Prussian Minister at 
Berne as to the intentions of Prussia. 
The question therefore became Euro- 
pean. Bismarck informed the Presi- 
dent that Prussia did not share the 
anxiety with which the Council was 
generally regarded. He thought that 
a remedy would be found in a natu- 
ral reaction within the Catholic world. 
Count Arnim, the Prussian’ Ambassa- 
dor at Rome, treated Hohenlohe'’s pro- 
posals with that want of political sa- 
gacity which neutralized his many bril- 
liant gifts. Beust, who then directed 
the foreign policy of Austria, took in 
this, as in all other questions, a most 
superficial view, and seemed to think 
he had answered Prince Hohenlohe by 
describing his proposals as a “Liberal 
rocket.” Daru, French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, was willing to support 
Hohenlohe, but it was impossible to 
induce the Emperor to sanction a step 
which would be displeasing to the 
clerical party. Belgium, Molland, 
England and Spain declined likewise, 
although for different reasons, to move 
in the matter. Minghetti, in Italy, 
though more sympathetic, was inef- 
feetive. Prince Hohenlohe’s proposal 


therefore fell through. What subse- 
quently passed at the Vatican Council 
lies outside present consideration. It 
is fairly certain, however, that if Ho- 
henlohe had been listened to some dark 
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pages in the history of Church and 
State would not have been written and 
the continent of Europe would have 
been spared the tumult of the present 
hour. Long before the Council was 
over the Government of Hohenlohe in 
Bavaria came to an end, and the day 
the Council met for the last time was 
that on which war was declared be- 
tween France and Germany. With 
this event an immense change took 
place in the life of Prince Hohenlohe, 
who soon became a person of the great- 
est consideration in Europe, and on the 
recall of Count Arnim in 1874 was 
made German Ambassador in Paris 
and played a significant part in his- 
tory. I have deseribed in a former 
number of this Review the attitude 
and conduct of Hohenlohe during the 
crisis of 1875, when Germany at- 
tempted to pick a quarrel with France 
for the purpose of practically destroy- 
ing the resources of that nation. I 
need not repeat that story. His in- 
trigues against the Cabinet of the Duc 
de Broglie in 1877 will be viewed dif- 
ferently according as we take a Ger- 
man, a French, or an English point of 
view. | But on the whole I think the 
period of his embassy in Paris is one 
of the least creditable in his career. 
The memoirs of Prince Hohenlohe 
seem to have made an unpleasant im- 
pression on superficial readers. They 
bring out certainly much that is little 
and common among those who have 
played a great part on the stage of 
European history. But they have not 
revealed to well-informed persons any- 
thing very new. Prince Hohenlohe ai- 
ludes to the mean and jealous disposi- 
tion which, in spite of his great genius 
and many splendid qualities, impaired 
the character of Bismarck. He says 
that Bismarck tried to cripple his ad- 
ministration in Alsace-Lorraine, be- 
cause there was a question of the gov- 
ernorship of the annexed provinces be- 
ing made hereditary in the family of 
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Hohenlohe, whereas Bismarck had not 
been made the hereditary Duke of 
Lauenburg. Hohenlohe was not a man 
to make lightly a charge of this kind, 
and every one knows that Bismarck 
was capable of great meanness. At 
the time of his dismissal he went to 
the Empress Frederick, whom, in the 
days of his power, he had treated in 
an unmanly and scandalous manner, to 
beg of her to intercede with her son 
on his behalf. His cringing behavior 
on that occasion was contemptible in 
the extreme. When Napoleon once at- 
tacked Talleyrand in an outrageous 
manner, that statesman shrugged his 
shoulders and said: “Quel dommage 
qu’un si grand homme soit si mal 
élevé!’ When the Empress Frederick 
saw Bismarck whining at her feet she 
must have thought it a pity that so 
great a man should be so mean. 

But perhaps the most interesting 
portion of these memoirs is the account 
which Prince Hohenlohe gives of the 
eauses of the dismissal of Bismarck. 
In 1889 Bismarck introduced a Bill 
which was to take the place of the 
laws against the Socialists, about to 
expire. The Reichstag was quite will- 
ing to accept the new measure, with 
the exception of one clause, giving the 
Government power to expel Social 
Democrats from . certain districts. 
Such Governmental action was consid- 
ered as likely to spread Socialistic 
ideas to parts of the country where 
they did not exist. Bismarck, how- 
ever, adhered to the clause. Herr von 
Hellidorf, one of the leaders of the Con- 
servative party, went to Friedrichsruhe 
to talk over the situation.. Bismarck 
refrained from expressing any wish as 
to the action of the Conservative party. 
Herr von Helldorf and his friends in- 
terpreted this reticence as indicating 
that the Chancellor desired the rejec- 
tion of the Bill, without having any 
responsibility himself for that rejec- 
tion. Accordingly the Conservative 
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party voted with the HKxtreme Left 
against the measure, and the excep- 
tional legislation against the Socialist 
party, which had lasted for twelve 
years, came to an end. The real ob- 
jects of Bismarck have for some time 
been known to many, but they are re- 
vealed to the public for the first time, 
I believe, in the Hohenlohe memoirs. 
In a letter dated Strassburg, April 26, 
1890, Prince Hohenlohe gives an ac- 
count of an hour’s drive with the 
Kaiser, who related to him the whole 
story of his differences with Bismarck. 
He said that relations became strained 
in December 1889: 


The Emperor then desired that some- 
thing should be done upon the ques- 
tion of the workmen. ‘The Chancellor 
objected. The Emperor’s view was 
that if the Government did not take 
the initiative, the Reichstag—in other 
words, the Socialists, the Centres, and 
the Progressives—wouid take the mat- 
ter in hand, and the Government would 
be forced to follow them. The Chancel- 
lor desired to bring the Socialists’ law, 
including the provisions of expulsion, 
before the new Reichstag once again, to 
dissolve the Reichstag if it rejected the 
law, and to take energetic measures in 
the event of a revolt. The Emperor 
objected to this policy, saying that if 
his grandfather had been forced to deal 
with rebels after a long and glorious 
reign no one would have thought the 
worse of him. But he was himself 
in a different position, for he had as 
yet achieved nothing. He would be re- 
proached for beginning his reign by 
the slaughter of his subjects. He was 
ready enough to act, but he wished to 
be able to act with a clear conscience, 
and first to make an attempt to satisfy 
the legitimate grievances of the work- 
men, and at least to do everything that 
was possible to fulfil their justifiable 
demands. 


In a conference with his Ministers 
the Emperor urged his own policy, 
which commanded general assent, but 
Bismarck, while pretending to submit, 
continued to intrigue actively and se- 
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cretly against the views of his Sover- 
eign. Friction arose, and increased in 
consequence of Bismarck’s appeal to 
the Prussian Cabinet Order of 1852. 
hindering Ministers, other than the 
President of the Council, from free ac- 
cess to the Sovereign. The Emperor 
demanded the repeal of the Cabinet 
Order; Bismarck made a show of con- 
sent, but nothing was done. The Em- 
peror, therefore, demanded he should 
either issue an order of repeal or hand 
in his resignation, and this decision 
was communicated by Hanke. Bis- 
marck hesitated, but was forced to re- 
sign on March 18. 

Bismarck intended to quarrel with 
the Reichstag for rejecting the Social- 
ist law. How he intended to prose- 
eute this conflict is not revealed in Ho- 
henlohe’s memoirs. Considerable light, 
however, is thrown upon his intentions 
by Dr. Delbriick in the Preussische 
Jahrbiicher of October. The Chancel- 
lor, it appears, wished a dissolution. 
and resolved to put down any tumul- 
tuous or riotous demonstration with 
energy. But it must be remembere:l 
that the old Socialist law did not ex- 
pire till the autumn of 1890; elections 
might have been held while it was still 
in force. It is difficult to see why 
serious rioting should have been ap- 
prehended. The cause has now been 
told for the first time, I believe, by 
Dr. Delbriick in the article just cited. 
This extremely well-informed gentle- 
man tells us that Bismarck intended to 
do away with universal suffrage, and 
Dr. Delbriick appears to think that he 
desired after his dismissal to go back 
into office in order to carry out this 
plan. This explains the whole situa- 
tion. Prince Bismarck seems to have 
held that the German princes together 
had a right to dissolve the Empire and 
re-form it on another basis. He reck- 
oned that the army would stand by 
him, that all opposition would be 
and that the middle classes 


crushed, 
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would ultimately accept with cordial- 
ity the new order of things. It is idle, 
of course, to speculate what might 
have been the result of such a policy. 
It is quite certain, however, that the 
idea of a coup @état was contemplated 
by many persons in Germany. There 
was a great desire to get rid of uni- 
versal suffrage, statesmen not always 
remembering that universal military 
service and universal suffrage in the 
minds of the present generation of Ger- 
mans stand and fall together. During 
the time that Hohenlohe was Chance!- 
lor it was again discussed, when there 
was a movement in Germany to _re- 
form the proceedings of court-martials. 
A number of influential people desired 
that these proceedings should be pri- 
vate. I remember at that time meet- 
ing Prince Hohenlohe during one of his 
visits to Paris, and there is no indis- 
cretion now in my saying that he ex- 
pressed himself strongly, and before a 
number of people, in favor of public- 
ity. He pointed out that when he was 
Minister in Bavaria he introduced a 
military penal procedure in which pub- 
licity was provided for, with no injuri- 
ous effects on the discipline of the 
army. He therefore made up his 
mind to oppose any project excluding 
publicity, if the Prussian Minister of 
War should do so also. In his me- 
moirs he mentions, under the date of 
November 1895, a document which he 
received from a Bavarian acquaintance, 
whose name is not mentioned, but 
whom I recognize as Freiherr von Vil- 
derndorff. Vélderndorff was in many re- 
spects the most gifted permanent ofti- 
cial I have known in any country. He 
joined to a great knowledge of routine 
a remarkable grasp of mind, and in po- 
litical matters always took a compre- 
hensive view very exceptional among 
men who have spent their life in a 
public office. He urged Hohenlohe on 
no account to support a Bill excluding 
publicity, and he writes: 
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If his Majesty only knew what harm 
he is doing by maintaining the opposite 
point of view! I ascribe, too, the late 
increase of lése-majesté to this opposi- 
tion. If the court has the power, av is 
the case with us, of excluding the pub- 
lie whenever it appears necessary for 
the safeguarding of discipline, then 
there can be no danger. I repeat, with 
as many dissolutions as you like, you 
will never get a Reichstag together 
that will pass a military penal proced- 
ure without publicity. 


Shortly after the receipt of this let- 
ter Prince Hohenlohe prepared a memo- 
randum which reveals the views taken 
in high quarters in Berlin. He wrote: 


I know that a number of politicians 
and highly placed busybodies are doing 
their best to discredit me with his Maj- 
esty. They want another dissolution, 
and pretend there is need of energetic 
action. What can they gain by this? 
A conflict with the Reichstag leads to 
dissolution and to fresh elections, and 
thus to a defeat of the Government. 
Another dissolution and a coup d'état 
may lead to a conflict with the fed- 
erated Governments, to civil war, and 
the dissolution of the German Empire. 
Then foreign countries would not look 
on quietly, but would interfere—at 
least, France would. 


And then, in the early part of the 
next year, he points out how the 
change in Germany to an_ industrial 
State must alter the situation: “On ac- 
count of that change the population is 
strengthening in the great town and in- 
dustrial districts, upon which the 
Crown cannot depend, whereas the 
agricultural population provides the 
real support of the monarchy.” 

These memoirs make no mention of 
Hlohenlohe’s attitude to England dur- 
ing the Boer War, and, what is more 
remarkable, of his action in regard to 
the Kruger telegram of January 18%. 
I have the very best reason for beliey- 
ing that he induced the Kaiser to alter 
the original draft of .that telegram. 
which, if it had been published as it 


stood, would have rendered war be- 
tween England and Germany ineyvita- 
ble. I have heard him say before 
many people that he did not approve 
of the telegram. Very likely not, for 
he desired a European combination 
against England, and did not wish that 
Germany should drift into war with 
this country without allies. Ingenuous 
‘Englishmen have been asked to believe 
that the Kruger telegram was an im- 
pulsive act of the Kaiser. The truth is 
it was discussed at a Council of Minis- 
ters, and it was sent in the hope that 
other Powers would join Germany in 
active hostility to England. This was 
revealed by Prince Hohenlohe’s succes- 
sor, Prince Piilow, when he said in the 
Reichstag (Dee. 12, 1900): 


I have not the slightest intention of 
disavowing that telegram, by which his 
Majesty gave correct expression to his 
sense of the law of nations. ... I am 
guilty of no diplomatic indiscretion 
when I say that the telegram had at 
any rate this good effect, by virtue of 
the reception which it met, not in Ger- 
many, but outside Germany—it had the 
merit of making the situation so far 
clear to us that its reception obviated 
all possibility of a doubt that in the 
event of a conflict with England in 
Africa we should have had to rely 
solely upon our own strength. From 
the perception of this fact a conscien- 
tious Government was bound to draw 
its own conclusions, and we drew our 
conclusions. 


In the diplomatic campaign that fol- 
lowed the sending of the Kruger tele- 
gram Hohenhole was one of the most 
active and perfidious of our enemies. 
He gave vent to his feelings on one oc- 
easion to a leading European diploma- 
tist, when, talking over the Boer War, 
he exclaimed in bitter tones, “Ah, si la 
France avait voulue,” and they are 
clearly shown in a letter which he 
wrote on the occasion of the death of 
Queen Victoria. In that letter he 
speaks of “the egotistical brutality of 
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English statesmen,” and uses language 
strange in the mouth of the Minister of 
a country holding Frenchmen, Danes 
and Poles in unwilling subjection. 
But in truth Hohenlohe’s knowledge of 
this country was even more superficial 
than that of most of his countrymen. 
With English literature he had little 
acquaintance. He knew, of course, 
something of industrial England, but 
nothing of the greater England of 
poetry and romance. Moreover, the 
moment he was called to play a practi- 
cal part on the stage of history syn- 
chronized with the time when England 
The National Review. 


was governed by Mr. Gladstone, of 
whom a great man once remarked to 
me that he stood with his hat in his 
hand in the Council of the nations, 
apologizing that England was a Great 
Power. Hohenlohe, clear-sighted and 
intelligent, will hardly be considered 
by historians as a statesman of the 
first rank, but his most ardent wish 
was for the greatness of Germany, 
and, as I have already remarked, he 
represented in a very striking degree 
the feelings and aspirations of his 
countrymen, 
Rowland Blennerhassett. 


BEES AND BLUE FLOWERS. 


According to what Dr. Alfred Russel 
Wallace has called “Mr. Darwin's beau- 
tiful theory,’ the world is indebted to 
the bee for the blue flower. Or, as 
Mr. Grant Allen expressed it, the flow- 
ers “have become blue because blue is 
the favorite color of bees.” 

And there are few scientific theories 
which have enjoyed a wider popularity 
than this which ascribes the origin of 
flowers to te selective action of in- 
sects. Darwin expressed his view in 
the Origin of Species as follows: 


We may safely conclude that if in- 
sects had never existed on the face of 
the world the vegetation would not 
have been decked with beautiful flow- 
ers, but would have produced only such 
poor flowers as are now borne by our 
firs, oaks, nut and ash trees. by the 
grasses, by spinach, docks, and jettles. 


The idea thus set forth was taken 
up and developed by popular writers 
and seized the public fancy in a re- 
markable way. It was not merely a 
scientific explanation, there was poetry 
in it—it was a “beautiful theory.” 
The thought that insects by visiting the 
flowers for their own ends had, un- 
consciously, played the part of florists 


and produced for us the varied flowers 
of the fields and woods was a fascinat- 
ing one. Lord Avebury has expressed 
it thus: 


As our gardeners, by selecting seed 
from the most beautiful varieties, have 
done so much to adorn our gardens, so 
have insects, by fertilizing the largest 
and most brilliant flowers, contributed 
unconsciously, but not less effectually, 
to the beauty of our woods and fields. 


A French writer, Théophile Gautier. 
has ventured on the assertion: ‘“Jamais 
les arbres verts n'ont essayé d’étre 
bleus.” 

But according to the above theory 
green plants have not only tried but 
succeeded—as regards their flowers—in 
becoming blue. And this in response 
to the solicitations of the bee. 

The poetic side of the theory was 
largely developed in this country by the 
charming papers of Mr. Grant Allen. 
The evoiution of the blue flower by 
the bee became a classic in the fairy 
tales of science. In one of Mr. Grant 
Allen’s fascinating essays he explains 
the origin of the blue monk’s-hood from 
a plain yellow flower like a buttercup. 
The story rung as follows: In the far- 
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off past there was a plain buttercup- 
like flower of a yellow color. Let us 
eall it a buttercup, although it could 
not be identified with any living spe- 
cies. To these buttercups the bees 
resorted for pollen and nectar. Now, 
amongst them there were some with a 
tinge of blue. These the bees selected 
for their visits. They were thus cross- 
fertilized and produced more numerous 
and vigorous offspring than _ those 
which were not blue and not selected. 
And in succeeding generations bluer 
and bluer flowers chanced to appear, 
and were selected by the bees in a 
similar way. Thus the yellow butter- 
cup grew bluer and bluer. At the 
same time there were trifling variations 
in the shape of the flower. A petal 
in some was bent over to form a pro- 
tection for the nectar. These were se- 
lected, and gradually in a similar way 
the hood of the monk’s-hood was 
evolved. So with the other peculiari- 
ties in the shape of the flower. Then 
it chanced that a plant arose with 
more numerous flowers on one stem. 
This was immediately noticed and 
seized on by the bee. And as flowers 
appeared more closely grouped on a 
stem they continued to attract the bee 
by their greater conspicuousness, and 
were selected and benefited. At last 
appeared the tall spiked inflorescence 
of the monk’s-hood with its closely set, 
blue-hooded flowers. Such is the story 
of the bee and the blue flower, told in 
less poetic language, but substantially 
the same us the more fascinating ac- 
count of Mr. Grant Allen. 

But there is a white variety of our 
common blue monk’s-hood, and Darwin 
relates 2 curious fact about it. 


Dr. W. Ogle [he writes] has com- 
municated to me a curious case. He 


gathered in Switzerland 100 flower 
stems of the common blue variety of 
the monk’s-hood (Aconitum Napellus), 
and not a single flower was perforated; 
he then gathered 100 stems of a white 
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variety growing close by, and every 
one of the open flowers had been per- 
forated. 


This shows. at least, that the white 
monk’s-hood had been frequently vis- 
ited by bees—it suggests that it may 
have been more visited than the blue. 

And then there is a yellow species 
of monk’s-heod (Aconitum Vulparia). 
Now, was this yellow monk’s-hood de- 
rived from the blue or the blue from the 
yellow? Or perhaps we should rather 
say, Was their common ancestor yel- 
low or blue? If the former, then where 
was the bees’ taste for blue during the 
long ages when the yellow monk’s-hood 
was being evolved from the buttercup? 
And if the bees’ taste came later, how 
has the yellow monk’s-hood remained 
yellow in spite of it? If, on the other 
hand, the common ancestor was blue, 
how could a yellow be derived from it 
by the ‘“‘azure-loving bee”? For it is 
to be remembered that monk’s-hood 
is a typical bee flower in shape, both in 
the blue and yellow. species. 

The unappreciative Peter Bell saw 
nothing in the primrose but yellow: 


A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 


The more appreciative bee saw in a 
plain yellow buttercup the possibilities 
of a blue monk’s-hood. The siren song 
of floral evolution thus chanted has 
allured many a naturalist who has 
thrown himself into the sea of wild 
speculation and absurdity which has 
surged up round the story of the he» 
and the blue flower, Only here and there 
among them a Ulysses has bound him- 
self to the mast of reason and common 
sense. But the sirens sing on, and 
the sea still claims its victims. 

Mr. Grant Alen’s bee is a lover of 
blue: no other bee could evolve a blue 
flower. What grounds are there, then, 
for supposing that blue is the favorite 
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color of bees? The belief that bees 
prefer blue, which forms so essential a 
part of the theory, is founded solely 
on certain experiments carried out by 
Lord Avebury. These experiments 
consisted in placing honey on slips of 
glass over paper of various colors, and 
noting carefully the visits of a particu- 
lar bee, or several bees, to this honey. 
Now, the result of these observations 
showed, not that « bee visited the 
honey over the blue paper only, but 
that it paid a larger number of visits 
to this than to that over any one of the 
other colors. In fact, the experiments 
showed at the most only a somewhat 
limited and partial preference for blue 
on the part of the bee. A further 
criticism may be offered on Lord Ave- 
bury’s remarks on his own experi- 
ments. 


I put some honey [he writes] on a 
piece of blue paper, and when a bee 
had made several journeys, and thus 
become accustomed to the blue color, I 
placed some more honey in the same 
manner on orenge paper about a foot 
away. 


And again: 


Having accustomed a bee to come to 
honey on blue paper, I ranged in a 
row other supplies of honey on glass 
slips placed over papers of other colors 
—yellow, orange, red, green, black, and 
white. 


We note that it was only after a bee 
had become accustomed to take the 
honey off Ulue paper that it was put to 
the test. Surely the fair test would 
have been to offer the bee honey on the 
different colors when it first came. 
But as a matter of fact we believe that 
Lord Avebury’s experiments were not 
designed to show that bees prefer blue, 
but rather that they can distinguish 
and appreciate color. To show that 


they prefer blue, a different series of 
experiments would be required. 
But if the bee does prefer blue, and 
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if Lord Avebury’s experiments be held 
to prove it, they could be easily re- 
peated by others. It is a significant 
fact that they have never been con- 
firmed by any other observer; it may 
be even doubted whether Lord Ave- 
bury himself has repeated them a suffi- 
cient number of times to completely 
eliminate the element of chance. One 
observer, M. Bonnier, who tried some 
similar experiments, found that the 
color of the paper beneath the honey 
made no difference in the frequency of 
the bees’ visits. But then, of course, 
he had not first accustomed the bees to 
come to the blue. 

Let us suppose, however, for the sake 
of argument, that Lord Avebury’s ex- 
periments have been conducted under 
sufficiently rigid scientific conditions, 
that they have been sufficiently often 
repeated, and that he is justified in the 
conclusions he has drawn from them. 
Even this is not enough. If this 
preference on the part of the bee is to 
make it efficient as an evolver of blue 
flowers, it must show it by picking 
out blue flowers for its visits. And if 
the action of the bee in nature seems 
to contradict Lord Avebury’s conclu- 
sions, it is surely tbese latter that will 
have to be explained away. Let us, 
then, look at the real bee at work 
among the flowers. It occurs at once 
that a decisive experiment would be 
to present a bee with a number of 
flowers of a similar shape and scent, 
but differing in color. And any one 
who possesses a garden will find all 
the details for the experiment arranged 
for him there. He has only to go out, 
note-book in hand, and jot down the 
progress of the experiment. A bed of 
hyacinths, for example, often presents 
us with the three colors, red, white, 
and blue together. Watch the bees on 
such a bed. As they arrive, one goes 
first to a white flower, another to a 
blue, and a third to a red. They pass 
from white to blue or red, from red to- 
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blue or white, and from blue to white 
or red. They take the different colors, 
in fact, in every order possible on the 
mathematical theory of permutations. 
And let us note that Darwin himself 
observed and recorded the fact that 
bees pass indifferently from one color 
to another in the same species. 


Humble and hive bees [he writes] 
are good botanists, for they know that 
varieties may differ widely, in the color 
of their flowers, and yet belong to the 
same species. I have repeatedly seen 
humble bees flying straight from a 
plant of the ordinary red Dictamnus 
Frazinella to a white variety; and from 
one to another very differently colored 
variety of Delphinium Consolida and of 
Primula veris; from a dark purple to a 
bright yellow variety of Viola tricolor; 
and with species of Papaver, from one 
variety to another which differed much 
in color. 


Then, again, what are the colors of 
the flowers on which we see the bees 
at work in our gardens and in the 
fields? Consider the case of green 
flowers, those which, according to the 
theory, have remained in that state 
from which the bee has redeemed the 
more brightly colored. ‘These have 
presumably remained green because 
they have not been chosen by the bee. 
So, then, we should expect to find them 
neglected by the “‘azure-loving” insect. 
But there are a number of green or 
greenish flowers much frequented by 
bees. In April bees innumerable may 
be seen gathering nectar from the un- 
compromisingly green flowers of the 
sycamore. So devoted are they to 
these flowers that it has attracted the 
attention of the poet. Coleridge writes 
of 


The sycamore oft musical with bees. 


They will even haunt the sycamore 
while the azure bells of the wild hya- 
cinth are hanging out their stores to 
tempt them. 


Bent on the study of the 
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bees’ floral tastes, the writer of this 
paper walked one sunny April day 
through « wood carpeted with the 
lovely blue of these flowers. On them 
eight bees were seen at work. At the 
edge of the wood a sycamore tree had 
hung out its green tassels of blossoms, 
and it was “musical with bees.” Hun- 
dreds of them were busy on the tree 
from the lowest branches to the high- 
est twigs. Beneath the tree wild hya- 
ecinths, which Mr. Grant Allen says 
“have acquired a blue pigment to at- 
tract the eyes of azure-loving bees,” 
spread their inviting carpet. On them 
was one bee. 

So also the green flowers of the red- 
currant in our gardens, and the insig- 
nificant zreenish-white flowers of the 
rasp are cften resorted.to by the bee. 
And in the early spring the greenish- 
yellow flowers of the willow are 
thronged with the busy insects. Virgil 
noted it long xgo. In Dryden's transla- 
tion he says: 


Behold, yon neighboring fence of sal- 


low trees 
Is fraught with flowers, the flowers 
are fraught with bees. . 


And Mr., Grant Allen, the sponsor of 
the “azure-loving bee,” says, “You 
hardly ever see a willow catkin in fuli 
bloom without a bevy of its attendant 
fertilizing insects.” " 

And then there is the lime tree, “a 
summer home of murmurous wings,” 
and yet its flowers differ little in color 
from the leaves. The green flower of 
the Virginian creeper and the greenish- 
white of the holly are also frequented 
by bees, and in the autumn they may 
be seen seeking honey on the yellowish- 
green flowers of the ivy. Finally, we 
note a plant growing in South Brazil 
mentioned by Fritz Miiller, who col- 
lected Facts and Arguments for Darwin, 
of which the flowers are visited very 
abundantly all day long by the hive 
bee and other species, “although they 
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are scentless, greenish, quite inconspic- 
uous, and to a great extent hidden by 
the foliage.” 

If the “kisses of the bee” can trans- 
form a green flower into a blue, why 
have these blossoms remained in their 
green obscurity? 

Yellow flowers also appeal to the 
“azure-loving bee” in a strange way. 
The yellow charlock of our cornfields 
furnishes them with much nectar, and 
in some places affords the staple of the 
bee-keeper’s harvest. ‘The broom’s be- 
trothed to the bee,” says Hood, and in- 
deed this flower, along with the whin 
and laburnum, are much visited. Of 
the two species of whin Mr. Grant Al- 
len remarks that “between them they 
keep up an endless succession of blos- 
soms for the bees.” Various species 
of sunflower and barpalium also ap- 
pear to be favorites, while in spring 
they come in crowds to the yellow 
crocus. And when Ariel wished to 
compare himself to a bee he thought of 
a yellow flower: 


Where the bee sucks there suck I, 
In a cowslip’s bell I lie. 


And how often white flowers are bee 
haunted! Virgil, in his picture of the 
bees among the flowers of the meadow 
on the calm summer day, sees them 
specially crowding round the white 
lilies: 


In pratis, ubi apes aestate serena 
Floribus insidunt variis, et candida 
circum 
Lilia funduntur. 


And do we not in our general recol- 
lections of the bee rather associate it 
with the white flowers of the orchard 
than with the blue flowers of the gar- 
den? So it was with the American 
poet Bryant: 


The wind of May 
Is sweet with breath of orchards, in 
whose boughs 


The bees and every insect of the air 
Make a perpetual murmur of delight. 


He sees them, again, crowding to the 
white blosscms of the pear-tree: 


I ask in vain 
Who planted on the slope this lofty 
group 
Of ancient pear-trees, that with spring- 
time burst 
Into such breadth of bloom... . 


I ask in vain, 
Yet bless the unknown hand to which [| 
owe 
This annual festival of bees. 


Jean Ingelow recalls them among 
the cherry blossoms: 


Wild cherry boughs above us spread 
The whitest shade was ever seen, 
And flicker, flicker, came and fled 
Sun spots between, 
Bees murmured in the milk-white 
bloom. 


Keats sees them on the hawthorn: 


A bush of May flowers with the bees 
about them. 


And many people must have noticed 
the bees’ devetion to the snowy flowers 
of the arabis so largely grown in our 
spring borders. Moore notes. their 
eagerness for white flowers when he 
writes: 


New legions soon 
Pour to the spot, like bees of Kauze- 
roon. 


For the bees of Kauzeroon pour forth 
to cull the famous honey from the 
white flowers of the orange. And 
then the white clover! 


Crowds of bees are giddy with clover. 


The white clover is one of the chief 
sources of the beekeeper’s harvest. 
And even when the bat wheels silently 
by: 
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Still the solitary humble bee 
Sings in the bean-flower— 


a white blossom spotted with black. 
Of the balm, again, Gerarde remarked, 
“They are delighted with this herb 
above others.” And in color its flower 
is white or spotted with rose. 

We need not pursue the color ques- 
tion through the pinks, reds, purples, 
and other shades to which it is often 
ditticult to give a name. It would, in- 
deed, be difficult to name any color 
which bees do not appreciate as much 
as blue. Not that the bee despises 
blue flowers. There are blue flowers 
much visited, but these are neither 
more numerous in species nor more 
frequently visited than green, yellow, 
or white. The bee, in fact, is indif- 
ferent to the color of the flower it vis- 
its. It will even on occasions do with- 
out the flowers altogether. Thus Mr. 
Bates tells us of certain forest-bees in 
South America which “are more fre- 
quently seen feeding on the sweet sap 
which exudes from the tree, or on the 
excrement of birds on leaves, than on 
flowers.” 

Whatever, then, may be the right in- 
terpretation of Lord Avebury’s experi- 
ments, they dv not prove that the bee 
selects Ylue flowers in nature. And if 
it does not, it cannot have been the 
agent in their evolution. 

But if the bee is to play the part of 
florist-in-chief to the human race, and 
evolve for man the blue flower, an- 
other ualification is required. It 
must not only prefer blue flowers, and 
visit them rather than those of other 
colors, it must also be constant in its 
visits. That is to say, it must visit 


only one species of flower in a single 
journey. Otherwise it will carry pollen 
from one species to another, and so re- 
tard rather than promote the evolu- 
tion of a new species. And Darwin 
has emphasized the need for guarding 
against crossing as regards the new 
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varieties of the florist. As a result of 
his long series of experiments on cross- 
fertilization, be warns gardeners 
against allowing a cross even between 
flowers of the same variety. If, then, 
the bee is to play the part of florist 
in nature, it must exhibit a high degree 
of constancy in its visits. And it has 
been gifted, by a number of writers 
who do not seem to have been very 
familiar with its habits, with a degree 
of constancy which has been consid- 
ered by many sufficient for the pur- 
pose. 
Darwin quotes Aristotle: 


During each flight the bee does not 
settle upon flowers of different kinds, 
but flies, as it were, from violet to 
violet, and touches no other species 
till it returns to the hive. 


But why should a great naturalist 
and keen observer drag out of its ob- 
security a somewhat vague assertion 
of an old Greek writer when he might 
have made direct observations for him- 
self? And why should he bolster it up 
with an obviously unscientific state- 
ment from an obscure writer named 
Dobbs, to the following effect: 


I have frequently followed a bee 
loading the farina, bee-bread, or crude 
wax on its legs through part of a great 
field in flower, and on whatever flower 
it first alighted and gathered the farina, 
it continued gathering from that kind 
of flower, and passed over many other 
species, though very numerous in the 
field, without alighting on or loading 
from them, though the flower it chose 
was much scarcer than the others; so 
that, if it began to load from a daisy, it 
continued loading from the same, neg- 
lecting clover, honeysuckle, and the 
violet? 


As a matter of fact the inconstancy 
of the bee did not escape the keen ob- 
servation of Darwin, as the following 
quotation shows: 


In a flower-garden containing some 
plants of cenothera, the pollen of which 
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‘can easily be recognized, I found not 
only single grains, but masses of it 
within many flowers of mimulus, digi- 
talis, antirrhinum, and linaria. Other 
kinds of pollen were likewise detected 
in these same flowers. A large num- 
ber of the stigmas of a plant of thyme. 
in which the anthers were completely 
aborted, were examined; and these 
stigmas, though scarcely larger than a 
split needle, were covered, not only 
with pollen of thyme brought from 
other plants by the bees, but with sev- 
eral other kinds of pollen. 


And yet Darwin expresses his opin- 
ion on the bee’s constancy thus: 


All kinds of bees, and certain other 
insects, usually visit the flowers of the 
same species as long as they can be- 
fore going to another species. 


Other writers have expressed them- 
selves in similar terms. Hermann 
Miiller states that: 


The most specialized, and especially 
the gregarious bees, have produced 
great differentiations in color, which 
enables them on their journeys to keep 
to a single species of flower. 

It is a remarkable fact [says Lord 
Avebury] that in most cases bees con- 
fine themselves in each journey to a 
single species. 


And Dr. A. R. Wallace writes: 


Now it has been ascertained by sev- 
eral observers that many insects, bees 
especially, keep to one kind of flower 
at a time, visiting hundreds of blos- 
soms in succession and passing over 
other species that may be mixed with 
them, 


As a matter of fact it has not been 
ascertained by anybody, and the above 
writers in thus expressing their opin- 
ions seem to show that they have not 
been very familiar with the habits of 
the real bee. Take, for example, the 
following notes of what the bee really 
does in visiting flowers. 

Here is one gathering honey from the 
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little white flowers of the chickweed, 
from which it goes to dandelion. It 
returns to chickweed, but presently 
leaves it for blue veronica. Back to 
chickweed it goes, and then to dande- 
lion, returning to chickweed once more. 
Again we see it on veronica, and then 
it returns to chickweed, where we 
leave it. 

In this corner of the garden, again, 
is a rockery cn which different species 
of wild geranium are growing to- 
gether. On the adjacent wall are 
hanging great tufts of the ivy-leaved 
toad-flax. We choose a particular bee 
out of the many which are resorting 
here for nectar, and follow its move- 
ments as long as we can. There, that 
one has visited forty-four flowers, and 
changed the species of flower ten times. 

Again, we catch sight of a bee leay- 
ing the flower of a balsam. It flies 
down, and alights on the purple blos- 
soms of the meadow crane’s-bill, from 
which it goes to wild marjoram. It 
could scarcely have chosen three more 
dissimilar and widely separated flow- 
ers for consecutive visits. 

In this early spring day, again, we 
find bees busy on the flowers of the 
chickweed (white), veronica (blue), 
scilla (blue), and little celandine (yel- 
low. One goes from veronica to chick- 
weed; another from celandine to scilla 
und back to celandine; a third goes 
from veronica to chickweed and back 
to veronica; a fourth goes from celan- 
dine to scilla. 

And these are not isolated cases: 


Examples I could cite you more, 

But be contented with these four; 
For when one’s proofs are aptly chosen, 
Four are as valid as four dozen. 


And any one can obtain more for 
himself with a little care. A famous 
botanist, Kerner von Marilaun, writes 
on the subject thus: 


Insects certainly show a preference 
for a single species for considerable 
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periods, particularly when this species 
is flowering in quantity on a confined 
space; still, any one who closely ob- 
serves insects visiting flowers can 
easily convince himself that the flowers 
visited are changed from time to time. 
A bee which has just dusted itself with 
pollen in the flower of a winter aconite 
will fly across to a bush of Salix daph- 
noides, and as it passes a plant of 
Daphne Mezereum it will suck its honey; 
a moment later it will swoop down to 
the flowers of crocus in the meadow 
near by, and then fly on to the sweet 
violet. On the stigma of the last-men- 
tioned plant will be found the pollen 
of all or several of the just visited 
flowers; on the crocus that of the wil- 
low, and so on. 


But even if such cases are explained 
away as solitury instances—which they 
are not—the bee would still be an ut- 
terly incompetent florist. For all spe- 
cies were cx hypothesi once mere varie- 
ties, and to raise these to the rank of 
species the bee must be constant to va- 
rieties; it must visit only one variety on 
a single journey. This is of even more 
importance than constancy as regards 
species. But not even the most ex- 
treme supporters of the theory have 
suggested that the bee does so. It is 
admitted, in fact, that bees pass freely 
from one vuriety to another of the 
sume species. 

Darwin recorded his observation of 
this fact when, as we have seen, he 
called bees “good botanists.” And 
any one can see it taking place daily in 
any garden where differently colored 
varieties are growing together. 

Bees are also supposed to have se- 
lected the shape of flower best suited 
to them, and so to have evolved the 
spurs, hoods, tubes, and lips which oc- 
cur in so many blossoms. No Lord 
Avebury has come forward to show 
that a bee prefers to take its honey out 
of a spur, or a hood, rather than from 
a flower of another shape. It is only 


supposed to do so because the theory 
requires it. And the flowers, accord- 
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ing to the theory, have responded mar- 
vellously to the bees’ exertions, and 
given them every convenience of 
shape. And yet the unconsc.vnable 
bee is not satisfied. The flower offers 
it every facility for alighting and get- 
ting the nectar easily and quickly. Yet 
there are some 300 species of flowers 
in the European flora in which humble 
bees will bite through the calyx or 
corolla to get the honey. 

And then, if we take any particular 
species of bee, we find that it visits a 
number of flowers of widely different 
shapes. Even on a single journey a 
bee may visit such widely varying 
types of flower as the balsam, wild ge- 
ranium, and marjoram. 

In their visits to flowers, indeed, bees 
offer some curious, one might almost 
say derisive, comments on the “beauti- 
ful theory” in which they are supposed 
to have played so important a part. 
“When there is any variation in the 
size of the flowers, the smaller and 
less showy ones would be the last to 
be visited by the insects,” says Miiller. 
And this is what the bee must have 
done if it has evolved the blue flower. 
We are not sure, indeed, that it should 
not have gone further, and refused al- 
together to visit the “smaller and less 
showy ones.” But we note in passing 
that Miiller does not say are the last 
to be visited, but only would be. He 
does not zive it, that is to say, as the 
result of his own observation—as in- 
deed he could not—but it is what ought 
to happen if the theory is true. Lord 
Avebury says insects fertilize “the 
largest and most brilliant flowers,” an 
assertion equally devoid of foundation. 
Here are some of the bees’ comments. 
Some of the flowers of a wild gera- 
nium have lost their petals, leaving 
only the green calyx to attract the bee. 
While we watch, several bees visit 
such petal-less flowers. The same 
thing happens on a patch of cistus, and 
also on a flowering bramble bush.. 
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And Darwin himself has noted the vis- 
its of bees to flowers which have lost 
their petals. Here, again, is a flower 
of white clematis of which snails have 
eaten the greater part of the petals. 
Yet it receives as many bee visits as 
the perfect flowers on the same plant. 

There, again, is a flower in that bed 
of harpaliums of which a caterpillar 
has neatly eaten off the ray florets. 
Nevertheless, there is a bee on it gath- 
ering nectar, although there are scores 
of perfect flowers around it! Such 
are the strange ways of the bee, which 
in the imagination of certain theorists 
selects the most showy flowers for its 
visits! 

With Aristotle’s bee, constant in its 
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visits, and Lord Avebury’s bee, prefer- 
ring blue, you may, theoretically, pro- 
duce a blue flower. You put your 
penny of faith in the slot, and it is 
evolved while you wait. With the bee 
of nature, the real visitor of the flow- 
ers, this ,is impossible. 
If it be true that: 


*Tis distance lends enchantment to the 
view 
And robes the mountain in its azure 
hue, 
it would also appear that it is remote- 
ness from actual fact which has en- 
abled the theorists to crown the bee 
with an azure halo and make it the 
evolver of the blue flower. 
G, W. Bulman, 
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III. 

The bridge, slowly creeping forward 
behind its noisy head, was not the 
only spot where progress had been 
made that day. The same sun that 
dissipated the clinging mist from the 
river and revealed the bridgers at 
work, lit up another scene of toil in a 
village some thirty-five miles away,— 
of toil less imposing, but no less im- 
portant in its results. The little de- 
serted village, the “Hornet's nest,” was 
the lair of one section of the raiders. 
Nestling on one side of a low hill, hid- 
den by others slightly higher all round, 
the spot was well chosen for its pur- 
pose. On each side of the principal 
street straggled houses, once white but 
now roofless and blackened. [rom a 
cow-byre at one end there issued the 
sound of hammering, and now and then 
the hum of a motor engine, driven for 
short bursts at high speed, rose to a 
whine. Tarpaulins clumsily stretched 
on charred rafters and weighted with 
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stones formed the roof of the shed. 
Never a savory spot, an odor as of a 
motor garage now hung about the 
place, its pungency unpleasingly in- 
tensified by the smell of some extin- 
guished acetylene lanterns, for here 
also they had been working through 
the night. Men kept passing in and 
out of the shed,—they were erecting 
machinery out in the yard. 

In a room of the village inn, still the 
best house in the place, four officers 
had just finished a hasty meal and 
were pushing back their ammunition- 
box seats from the packing-case table. 
One of this group was noticeable: very 
pale—he carried his arm in a sling 
and had been eating clumsily with his 
left hand. Another was almost as 
conspicuous: a wiry man, with a 
freckled face and red hair, he wore a 
hybrid naval uniform. Upon his yacht- 
ing cap shone a metal badge represent- 
ing some insect. The third, the Com- 
mandant of the section of raiders, was 
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big and bull-necked, and the sly ex- 
pression in his protuberant eyes made 
him look like a cunning frog—if such a 
thing can be imagined. All these were 
youngish men, but the fourth was the 
youngest. He had nothing to distin- 
guish him but his pink cheeks and a 
bread-and-butter face; he was attached 
to the nautical man only, and did not 
wear his uniform. 

“We can’t spread this map in here,” 
baid the senior, in a guttural voice, 
lighting his pipe; “let's go into the next 
room, or, better, into the tap-room, 
where there’s a bar.” Followivg him, 
they separated on each side of the long 
counter, the pewter top of which was 
thick with dust, pieces of plaster, and 
broken glass. It was a moment’s work 
to sweep this off to add to the wreck- 
age already inches deep on the floor. 
The little run, where some buxom 
“‘patronne”’ or “Miss” had formerly 
reigned, was more than ankle-deep in 
broken glass and crockery; the shelves 
behind were bare of their former ar- 
ray of bottles. Behind the shelves, the 
sharp edges of the slivers of a dusty 
mirror, radiating outwards from one 
or two points, caught the light in a pris- 
matic sparkle, and gave the one touch 
of brightness to the brutal squalor of 
the room. Even the smell of dust and 
plaster had not altogether exorcised the 
established reek of stale tobacco-smoke 
and spilt liquor which still hung about. 

“Anyway, I am greatly relieved that 
you have come,” said the last speaker. 
“I heard you were on your way, 
but many expected things do not ar- 
rive these days, and I was not too hope- 
ful. And though I must confess that 
{[ am even now a bit sceptical about 
your box of tricks, I am only too keen 
to try. Have you unpacked your— 
what do you call them—squadron, fleet, 
covey, swarm?” 

“Yes, sir,” somewhat stiffly answered 
the man in the nautical suit. “They've 


all been anpacked, and my men are 
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rigging them up in a shed we found. 
I have twelve—the Gadtly, Wasp, Bee, 
Mosquito, Tsetse, Ichneum——” 

“Steady, steady—I haven't time to lis- 
ten to the whole entomological diction- 
ary. How many will be ready for this 
evening—for Lusiness, I mean?’ 

“Ali—I hope.” 

“Are your anarchists, engineers, 
chauffeurs, or skippers prepared to 
proceed on individual forlorn hopes? 
Mind you, these who do not blow them- 
selves up, or get smashed by a fall, 
or taken prisoner, will almost certainly 
get shot as spies, and it’s odds that 
‘good-bye’ at starting will be good-bye 
for ever.” 

“We quite realize all that, sir, and 
we'll take our chance. ’Tis a forlorn 
hope in a way; but the prizes are large. 
Why, just think, given a chance——” 

“Yes, yes, I know. I see you are a 
cran—I mean, an enthusiast, and quite 
rightly. Well, I’m going to give you a 
bellyful of chances!” The other smiled. 

“Now, listen. As you are a new- 
comer, I'll put you in touch with the 
position in a few words. Never mind 
if I tell you something you know al- 
ready, don’t interrupt—listen. See 
square D 14? That’s where their third 
army is, some seventy thousand strong. 
They're in a good position, at a strate- 
gic point, and are holding some vil- 
lages, the names don’t matter. They’ve 
been there five days. Our Western 
force, which is not strong enough to at- 
tack, has been hanging on to and ha- 
rassing them; we cannot make a grand 
attack, yet we hope to scatter their 
army and bag much of it. It has 
marched a long way, fought a lot, and 
lost nearly all its transport, and—this 
is the point—it must be starving, quite 
played out and very short of ammuni- 
tion, and it has only got one line of 
rail communication, which is cut! The 
railway’s back along here—see?” The 
other nodded. “Of course we cut this 
line when we retired. In fact, I believe, 
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though I’m not entirely in the confi- 
dence of the ‘Generalissimo,’ that he 
wished the enemy to advance here. 
Naturally they have been doing their 
best to reopen communication, and, be- 
ing splendid engineers, have done a lot; 
but so far they have not succeeded, for 
no trains have gone up, and only a 
small wagon convoy or two-a mere 
trifle. The country all round for miles 
is a desert as far as supplies go, we 
saw to that, and they must be in a 
very bad way. We know from spies 
that they have been for days on re- 
duced rations and have many sick, and 
their guns are not so busy as they 
were. My duty, like that of the other 
raiding parties, for the last five days 
has been to prevent communication be- 
ing re-established on the railway. 
We've cut the line and telegraph —their 
wireless is not working, for we cap- 
tured all their gear—till we are sick. 
The bridges are very strongly guarded, 
and all the petty damage we can do is 
repaired almost at once, for unluckily 
it is a double line, and they repair one 
pair of rails from the other. Alto- 
gether, our efforts are futile. Now, I 
don’t believe in your new machines fly- 
ing about vaguely and killing a few 
wretched men here and there by a 
bomb, and I think the chief must 
agree, as he has sent you here. I be 
lieve in attacking some sore spot, and 
going back to it again and again. The 
one place where they are vulnerable is 
at the big broken bridge—here, one 
hundred and thirty odd miles from the 
army. ‘Fhey’re working like devils to 
repair the break, or rather to cross the 
river by a temporary bridge first, and 
they are doing it much too quick. 
They may be through in a day or two, 
and if so—their army is saved; but if 
we can delay the repair for three or 
four days even, I think it is lost! They 
know all this, and they’ve made a Port 
Arthur ef the bridge-head, and got a 
large garrison there. We've tried in 
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vain to get near it, but the whole place 
is surrounded by outposts, barbed wire, 
and all that, and they have lit up the 
bridge till it looks like a gin palace. 
My enginver officer, who blew up the 
bridge originally, spent some hours the 
night before last watching them from 
a hill, aud, thanks to their lighting, 
saw alot. He had three men carrying 
dynamite with him: one blew himself 
up, two were captured, and he himself 
was wounded in the arm. Nothing 
that waiks can get near the bridge. 
But that’s the place to attack—that’s 
their sore spot, and here you are— 
O Beelzebub, Prince of Flies, with 
your horde! Your duty will be, so long 
as a single insect remains, to fly to that 
spot every night and bite or settle or 
sting, or do what you will to delay the 
work. Remember, if the bridge is de- 
layed for three days I expect the third 
army will fall into our mouths like a 
ripe plum. No food, no ammunition, 
no horses, they cannot’ retreat far. 
Now you have the position.” 

“Yes, quite; but as to the details——” 

“My sapper here—I presume you 
know each other, being in the same 
corps—has a large-scale plan of the 
place, and knows every inch of it. He 
will arrange all details with you. He 
bas the very latest information, [I'll 
leave you two.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“Hold on; there is one thing more, and 
then you will have all my ideas. The 
aérial attack will be made to-night. 
Now, how about the news of this reach- 
ing the other forces of the enemy?” 

“Oh, that seems simple,” interposed 
the youth. “I suppose you'll have 
every wire cut, and kept cut, so that 
not a whisper——” 

“Not so fast, young fellow. I see you 
are not yet a psychologist, and do not 
appreciate the moral factor in war,” 
he answered, quite pleased at catching 
the youngster. “The attack takes 
place to-night, and, whether it succeeds 
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or not, it will certainly cause consterna- 
tion and alarm at the bridge. I want 
that consternation and alarm to 
be transmitted to the starving army. 
I want the news of the blasting 
of their hopes, or even of the 
mysterious attack, exaggerated by 
fancy and ignorance of its exact na- 
ture, to be the last message they re- 
ceive. Therefore, from daylight till 
ten to-morrow morning, their wires 
wilt not be interfered with; but after 
that they will be cut, and kept cut, 
without chance of repair, and we'll 
stop all messengers, so that after this 
there will be mysterious silence. That 
will give time for the news to rankle, 
for rumors to breed, and for the 
doomed army to exercise its power of 
imagination: the silence will assist. 
To men in their position a word of dis- 
couragement is worth an army corps to 
us. Afterwards, if any machines are 
left unexpended, we might further as- 
sist their hunger-bred fantasies by fly- 
ing over them and dropping a bemb or 
two, or even by flying over them and 
showing a light. That’s all, now. I'll 
leave you to arrange details. You 
come along and show what your box 
of tricks is like.” With that he went 
out, followed by the youngest officer, 
who stopped, put his head in at the 
door, and said, in a whisper of deep 
admiration, “Perfect devil, ain’t he?” 

Then followed a long confabulation 
between the two engineers over the 
large-scale plan of the bridge, which 
showed the information gained the pre- 
vious evening. 

“How many, and what size bombs do 
you carry?’ said the man with the 
wounded arm. 

“One each; eight pounds of stuff.” 

“Well, that’s not much good unless 
you get a detonation alongside some 
vital spot. It won’t do the structure 


of either bridge itself much harm. Can 
you drop accurately?” 
“If the night is as calm as it is now. 
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we shall be able to drop three bombs 
out of four on to a patch a little bigger 
than this room. If the wind rises it 
is more difficult, because we have to 
turn up wind to hover, and the balanc- 
ing is not so easy. You see we have to 
hover anyway to aim, and that’s the 
difficulty. That’s what the secret gear 
and auxiliary-lifting propeller are for— 
the thing you called the little ‘whing- 
whang,’ I mean.” 

“Quite. Now I know what sort of 
thing you can do, and this, I think, is 
the scheme. You see, their rate of 
work must absolutely depend on their 
pile-driver; if that is destroyed they 
will have to drive by hand, which will 
take—oh—five or six times as long. 
Therefore, that’s the sorest point in the 
sore spot. They’re working night and 
day, partly by the aid of their electric 
light; if that’s destroyed it will hamper 
them, but will not make them take 
even twice as long, because they have 
enough flares to carry on the low-level 
bridge. ‘That’s the second sorest point. 
Agree?” “Beelzebub” nodded. “As 
they’re so devced near finishing, we 
must try and make a dead cert. of stop- 
ping them to-night, as, once their 
bridge is done, we cannot really dam- 
age it with these little bombs. There- 
fore I think you should sail out with 
all your fleet, and do your devilmost 
to-night.” 

“Yes; that’s sound. I quite agree.” 

“Take on the pile-driver first, and if 
you get that, or burst the boiler, 
switch off on to the dynamo-house. 
That will be a much easier target. It’s 
bigger; nd if you get only one bomb 
to burst inside, even without hitting 
anything, it will probably wreck the 
show, for one splinter in the moving 
parts of the engine or dynamo revolv- 
ing at high speed will cause the whole 
thing to fly to bits. Two fair shots 
should do the trick. Can you count on 
two bull’s-eyes out of twelve shots?” 

“I think so, if there is no wind. 
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Can’t we set anything alight? I'm 
stocking a splendid line in incendiary 
bombs, pretty things of petrol and cel- 
luloid, that look like capsules.” 

“Nothing. I don’t know where their 
ammunition is, though they must have 
tons there. Hold on,—yes, I saw some 
mountains of stuff, just here; mark it 
on the map, will you? That is prob- 
ably forage. After you have done all 
you can, and expended all your explo- 
sive, sail along and drop a few capsules 
on to these mounds and over the yard. 
You may set something alight with 
any luck. By the way, can you signal 
to each other?” 

“Yes—we carry colored lights and lit- 
tle lamps in our tails. How about find- 
ing our way?” 

“I was thinking of that. When you 
get over the hills about eight miles 
away from the bridge, you can see the 
glare of it in the sky, and you can 
steer straight for it. To assist you be- 
fore you can see this glare, we'll send 
out a dozen men who will have lights 
on poles, shaded so as to shine up- 
wards. Will that do?” 

“Excellent. And about a place for 
landing, in case any of us come back,— 
that’s the great difficulty. Have you 
a pond near here?” 

“Yes, about half a mile away. 
take you to it later.” 

“That will do. You must put lamps 
to mark the pond, in case it is still 
dark when we get back, and, if it is 
deep, have a man with a raft of sorts 
to haul us out.” 

“Right.” 

“Beelzebub” went out to coach his 
men in the details and finish off the 
flies. As the other sat still musing, he 
thought of the feelings of those whose 
work was going to be so suddenly de- 
stroyed, and he had a fellow-feeling of 
sympathy for them. 


ll 


As the day passed the number of 
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curious-looking erections drawn up be- 
hind the cow-shed increased. Each 
was supported by a sort of dwarf bi- 
cycle and tied down. They were skele- 
tons, with great flat awnings of mem- 
branous material and queer shape 
stretched taut on light frames stayed 
with wire. In their spidery appearance 
they had a remote semblance to reap- 
ing-machines. This semblance was 
borne out by the gaudy fancy of the 
artist who had painted them, for he 
had run amuck with his vermilion and 
blue in a manner usually confined to 
agricultural machines or toy locomo- 
tives. All the metal was painted, and 
there was no such bright brass or bur- 
nished steel] about the machinery as 
might have been expected. Each car- 
ried a small silk national flag at one 
end, and had its name painted on. 

“Good heavens! what gingerbread- 
looking things!’ had been the some- 
what uncomplimentary remark of the 
officer commanding raiders, when he 
first saw them rigged up. 

“Shades of Icarus, Lilienthal, Pilcher, 
and all others! What d’you expect?” 
retorted the pseudo-naval man, some- 
what nettled. “D’you want traction- 
engines or the winged bulls of Assur- 
bani-pal?” 

It took the foxy one at least five min- 
utes to smooth matters over, and he 
had to suffer a long technical lecture 
before he succeeded. 


An hour and a half before the moon 
went down, the first fly made a start 
down the sloping road. She was the 
“flagship,” manned by the “admiral.” 
He was seated in his machine, held up 
by four men. 

“All aboard?” 
you?” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” 

“Cast off.” 

With that the assistants gave the ma- 
chine a running shove forward, the 


he said. “All clear, 
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skipper pedalled, the motor snorted, 
and the propeller began to revolve. 
Faster, faster spun the blades as the 
clumsy machine gained way, until the 
propeller was nothing but a halo, and 
its loud hum almost drowned the throb- 
bing of the motor. The Thing buzzed 
down the street like a cockchafer, and, 
when clear of the houses, it soared 
away steadily into the moonlight, shed- 
ding its wheels like the skin of a chrys- 
alis. This was repeated successfully 
eleven times, but when the last ma- 
chine, manned by the pink-cheeked sec- 
ond officer, should have left its wheels 
and soared away into the night, there 
was a tlash, and a violent detonation 
shook the houses. Fragments rattled 
back among those watching two hun- 
dred yards away. 

“There go the bravest men I’ve ever 
met,” remarked the chief of raiders. 
As he reached the hole blown in the 
road, he added—“poor young fellow!” 
and his voice was even a little more 
guttural than usual. 


IV. 
It was nearly four in the morning, 
and “all was well” when the 
“plumber,” reaching his post on the 


bridge once again, made himself snug 
on a plank resting upon two sacks of 
fish-bolts. The pile-driver still insulted 
the ear with its din, the steam and the 
flare-lights still roared, and the water 
lapped against the timbers, while the 
mouth-organ whined a hymn-tune a 
short distance away. 

A sudden hiss, and—“plop” into the 
river, not a pile’s length away, fell 
something; all but simultaneously, with 
the mufiied report of an explosion un- 
der water, a column of spray shot up, 
and falling backward revealed a heav- 
ing blister of mud, just visible through 
the mist. The men playing dropped 
their cards and sat up, the whine of 
the mouth-organ froze in the middle of 
a bar, but the pile-driver continued its 
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blows, for the fat man still mechani- 
cally jerked the string, though his eyes 
were all but starting out of his head. 
Silent, stupefied surprise held all. The 
mud fountain had barely subsided, when 
—a second hiss and splash close along- 
side the bridge, and another subaque- 
ous explosion followed with its geyser 
of mud and water, which, falling on 
the bridge, wovld have washed the 
dazed fat man away but for the string 
to which he clung. At last the pile 
driver stopped. Barely had the soused 
soldiers got their breath after this 
douche, when they were shaken by a 
racking detonation some thirty yards 
back along the bridge, accompanied by 
the sound of rending timber. The air 
hummed with fragments, while all near 
the end of the doomed bridge lay pros- 
trated by the blast of this shock. Still 
another detonation followed, this time 
right among the men, as the bomb 
struck a sack of bolts. Bodies were 
thrown right and left mingled with a 
volley of bolts, which shrieked as they 
spun through the air, dealing death all 
round. It was worse than any shrap- 
nel-shell, for these missiles were heavy 
and jagged as potleg, and the force be- 
hind them was terrific. The boiler 
must have been pierced by one, for it 
burst with a deep roar, capsizing the 
truck, and the whole machine toppled 
over into the swirl below, but not be 
fore a cloud of steam had gushed out, 
scalding the maimed and helpless men 
close by. To add to the horror, the 
wrought-iron reservoir of the flare- 
light was shattered; the blazing oil 
poured out over the timbers into the 
water and spread in a flaming film, 
momentarily lighting up the inferno be- 
fore it was swept down-stream. The 
cries of the mangled filled the air. 
After a minute’s respite, a faint crash 
sounded overhead, succeeded by a burst 
of yellow light, and two flaming masses 
fell, spinning in a sickening spiral, 
plumb on to the girder-bridge above, 
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where their flight ended in a double 
detonation against the iron. Again the 
sound of fiying metal filled the air. 
This sudden cataclysm was too much. 
Men bern of women could stand no 
more; discipline was lost, and a general 
wail rose up. Those who had for day 
and night toiled like slaves, dropped 
their tools, their work, and fled off the 
bridges towards shore. 

A bouquet of dazzling red stars 
flamed out on high with a soft liquid 
report, and slowly floated to earth. In 
the crimson glow the panic-stricken 
fugitives paused in terror. What was 
coming next? There was not much 
time to doubt, for a succession of 
flashes and detonations round the 
corrugated-iron dynamo-shed showed 
where the attack was falling. These 
ended in one report with a metallic 
ring, for which there was no flash, and 
the electric light went out as a grind- 
ing crash sounded from the shed. A 
second shower of red stars slowly sank 
to earth. Then, with many little ex- 
plosions, fires sprang up in the “yard” 
away by the station. Most of them 
soon burned out without doing damage, 
but the stacks of forage had been 
touched and burst into a blaze. As 
the dense clouds of smoke and long 
tongues of flame mounted up, from 
overhead a shower of magnesium stars 
were wafted gently downwards, light- 
ing the whole landscape as they fell. 
The work of destruction ceased. In 
the intense light, the flying machines, 
as they circled round, were visible to 
all those above tlie mist. 

Rifle-shots rang out, close by at first, 
then growing into a general fusilade, 
which became fainter in the distance, 
like an irregular feu-de-joie, towards the 
farthest outpost line, marking the 
course of tue angels of destruction, still 
to be seen in the light of the conflagra- 
tion. This wild shooting was not quite 
without result, for a mass of fire was 
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seen to fall—curving towards one of 
the hills in the north. 

As the flames of the burning forage 
soared higher, and the clouds of sparks 
and lurid smoke rose in huge volume 
to the sky—now of the gray hue pre 
ceding dawn,—the roar and crackle of 
the flames drowned all other sounds. 


The half-dressed figure of the con- 
sumptive railway traffic officer might 
have been seen later against the glow- 
ing embers, gazing helpless at the 
scene—the realization of his fears. He 
was no longer thinking of his yard, of 
his poor friend the “plumber,” or even 
of the horrors all around him. He was 
dreaming of the fate of an army, and 
of the ultimate results of its destruc 
tion. 


V 


A solitary man stood by a hedge. In 
his hand was a charred pole, on top of 
which a light, screened from below, 
was burning feebly. Close by a hob- 
bled horse cropped the scant grass. 
No other sound broke the stillness of 
the night as the man gazed steadily up- 
wards. The moon had sunk and the 
stars were growing pale in the gray 
of false dawn, when the horse threw 
up his head and snorted. The man 
gave no sign. A moment afterwards 
he heard a faint rustle in the sky as of 
flighting geese. Ghostly in the mys- 
terious light a shape loomed up and 
swept past overhead on a Jong slant. 
Eight times this happened in quick suc- 
cession. To the weary eyes of the 
watcher the shapes seemed to be trav- 
elling in long swoops—now up, now 
down—and slower than when they had 
passed him on their outward journey. 

For the others that he had seen go 
out he waited,—waited till the hills to 
the east stood out purple against the 
blushing sky,—but waited in vain. 
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BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 


The unfortunate misunderstanding 
which has arisen between Sir A. Swet- 
tenham, the Governor of Jamaica, and 
Rear-Admiral Davis, of the United 
States Navy, is happily understood in 
its real bearings by the people of 
both nations. A Governor, harassed 
and overworked after a great calam- 
ity, and living amid scenes of appalling 
misery, receives an offer of help from 
the fleet of a friendly Power. He de- 
clines it, declaring himself competent 
to meet all demands; but the friendly 
Admiral, thinking, no doubt, that all 
hands are needed, and that the laws of 
ofticial etiquette should be silent dur- 
ing such a crisis, lands bluejackets, 
and helps to clear away débris and pre- 
serve order. Thereupon the Governor, 
while thanking him for his good inten- 
tions, begs him to withdraw in a letter 
which, to say the least of it, is unfortu- 
nately expressed, while he also declines 
all further American offers of relief. 
No other course is left for the Admiral 
but to depart with as much dignity as 
possible. The whole incident is ex- 
ceedingly regrettable, but at the same 
time we are not disposed to make 
much of it. If etiquette may be over- 
looked in a crisis, so also may lapses 
of taste. The most that can be said 
against Admiral Davis is that, in the 
absence of British warships, he thought 
it his duty to act in the way that a 
British Admiral might have done, and 
forget for the occasion that he repre- 
sented a foreign Power. History can 
show more than one occasion when 
both British and American naval com- 
manders have been guilty of the same 
lapse of memory with the happiest re- 
sults. He may have committed a 
breach of etiquette, which in the cir- 
cumstances should have been wel- 


comed by the representative of Britain. 


The worst that can be said of Sir A. 
Swettenham is, not so much that he 
showed himself pedantic when pedantry 
was undesirable, as that he seems 
to have lost his temper, and conveyed 
his wishes to the Admiral in a letter 
of which the flippancy is hard to de- 
fend. His excuse must be that the 
events of the previous week were not 
calculated to preserve a judicial and 
balanced temper of mind. The inci- 
dent, as we have said, has passed off 
harmlessly. The Governor has con- 
veyed his official thanks to the United 
States Administration, and Sir Edward 
Grey, on behalf of the British Govern- 
ment, has expressed his gratitude to 
Admiral Davis for his services, and 
has instituted an inquiry to determine 
the authenticity of Sir A. Swetten- 
ham’s letter. The United States Gov- 
ernment have announced their inten- 
tion of letting the matter drop, since 
they consider that “the action of one 
man at a time of great distress and 
mental strain should not be the means 
of raising an unpleasant issue with a 
great and friendly nation.” This seems 
to us a very proper course to take, and 
it is one which the American Press, 
which is always very jealous of its 
country’s dignity, is fully prepared to 
endorse. There is no need of officious 
disclaimers by public men in this coun- 
try, or of any obsequious apologies. 
All Englishmen and Americans under- 
stand perfectly well what has hap- 
pened, and make every allowance. 
Fortunately, at the time of the fric- 
tion in Jamaica Mr. Root, the Ameri- 
ican Secretary of State, was on a visit 
to Canada as the guest of Lord Grey. 
After the President, Mr. Root is the 
most distinguished of American states- 
men. If Mr. Roosevelt were to resign, 
he would probably succeed him in the 
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Republican leadership, and in any case 
is the most authoritative and trusted 
exponent of the Roosevelt policy. He 
has given the Monroe doctrine its mod- 
ern form, and he has done more than 
any other man, not even excepting the 
President, to interpret it rationally in 
practice. Today he may fairly be 
claimed as the chief authority on 
American foreign policy, the exponent 
of the new American Imperialism, but 
with it all a wise and cautious states- 
man, in whom impulse is ever subser- 
vient to reflection. He has always 
been conspicuously friendly to Britain, 
and the visit which he is paying to 
Canada, in return for that of the Cana- 
dian Governor-General to the States, 
cannot fail to bear fruitin the relations 
between the two countries. He has 
talked frankly to interviewers of his 
impressions of the development of Can- 
ada, a land which he knows well, and 
on Tuesday at the Canadian Club at 
Ottawa he delivered one of those long 
and eloquent panegyrics which seem to 
be the monopoly of American public 
men in their visits to other countries. 
Every one, he said, who had been born 
and bred like himself under the Eng- 
lish common law, and under English 
principles of liberty and justice, must 
feel at home in Canada. For forty 
years he had watched her development, 
and he had seen wonders. “Feeble, ill- 
compacted, separate, dependent Colo- 
nies had grown into a great and vigor- 
ous nation.” Canada had found wealth, 
and she had found statesmanship. 
What seems specially to have im- 
pressed Mr. Root was the fact that all 
classes in Canada were deeply inter- 
ested in politics. Without such a uni- 
versal interest true self-government is 
impossible, and we may detect a note 
of regret in the tone of a statesman in 
whose country politics do not always 
attract the best minds and the most 
strenuous wills. In the conclusion of 


his speech he declared that the Amer- 
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ican people looked upon the great ma- 
terial and spiritual progress of Canada 
without jealousy, nay, rather with ad- 
miration and hope. There was a pa- 
triotism of the American Continent as 
well as of Canada or the United States. 
Their pioneers were of the same race 
and had grappled with the same prob- 
lems. To-day, in spite of differences, 
the same questions were occupying 
their minds. Mr. Root did not blink 
the possibilities of friction. The two 
peoples were loyal to different national 
ideals, and in that loyalty lay their 
strength. Difficulties were bound to 
arise, but let them remember that for 
ninety years, under a simple inter- 
change of Notes dealing with the arma- 
ment on the Great Lakes, the two 
countries had been living side by side 
in peace. If this had been possible in 
the difficult early years of both na- 
tions, when national susceptibilities are 
more tender, and opportunities for 
quarrels more numerous, surely there 
was reason to hope that the future 
might reproduce the past. 

Mr. Root has the courage to see that 
even in a platitude there may be a 
truth. Blood, after all, is thicker than 
water,—the maxim with which the 
American Secretary of State began his 
speech, and the Canadian Premier con- 
cluded. There is an impulse among 
men brought up under the same tradi- 
tions to quarrel violently over small 
matters, but in a crisis to draw in- 
stinctively together. We have always 
argued that, in spite of local friction, 
there was no real danger to Canada 
from her great Southern neighbor, be- 
cause there was no incompatibilty be- 
tween their national ideals. The 
United States has her own task of in- 
ternal and external development, and 
it need not conflict with Canada’s. 
Moreover, in the Monroe doctrine as 
stated by Mr. Root and President 
Roosevelt there is a guarantee of, and 
not a menace against, Canadian inde- 
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pendence. The two nations of North 
America, while each following its own 
career, will permit no interference from 
any other Power. If Canada is threat- 
ened, then the might not only of the 
British Empire but of the United States 
will awake for her defence. Mr. 
Root’s speech convinces us, if anything 
were needed, that there is nothing ir- 
The Spectator. 
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reconcilable between the political and 
economic advance of Canada and the 
interests of the United States. In 
small and crowded continents one na- 
tion may increase only at the expense 
of the others; but in the wider spaces 
of the West there is room for inde 
pendent growth, and in consequence 
for a sympathetic mutual interest. 


THE PROPHET AND THE EARTHQUAKE. 


During the eruptions in the Antilles 
in May 1902, and again after the San 
Francisco earthquake in May of last 
year, we attempted to show the relation 
of those manifestations of earth-force 
to the broader features of earth-anat- 
omy. We represented the _ earth’s 
crust as fissured into a number of 
blocks, each tending to “seek the cen- 
tre out,” but sinking at diverse rates; 
some, such as the North Atlantic, 
South Atlantic and Pacific blocks, sink 
towards it the most rapidly, while oth- 
ers, sinking least rapidly, form the four 
great continental blocks of Eurasia, 
Africa, and the Americas. Where the 
larger blocks meet are smaller ones, 
and a notable one is the depression of 
the Cari)»bean Sea with the small ele- 
vated blocks of the Antilles at its outer 
border, Here, at the meeting-place of 
the greatest lines of strain on the 
earth’s surface, is a region of constant 
movement and of excessive movement. 
Here in Jamaica, for example, is one of 
the few places on this earth where, 
within fairly late geological times, de- 
posits have been raised from ocean 
abyss to mountain summit. Small 
wonder that, following on recent earth- 
movements along the backbone of the 
two Americas and the long-continued 
eruptions in the Lesser Antilles, there 
should at last have ensued a disturb- 
ance in Jamaica. It is too early to 


speak definitely as to the origin and 


cause of the disturbance, but it ap- 
pears that there has been considerable 
sinking along the sea-edge of the up- 
raised Jamaican block, and we may 
suppose that this has been in prepara- 
tion for some years by the drain of up- 
derlying material towards the active 
voleanoes. The sudden snap at the 
edges where the raised block and the 
depressed area meet caused the shock 
of the carthquake, and was followed 
by the foundering of the floor with the 
forcing-up of mud along the crack. 
Kingston itself stands, or stood, on 
loose rocks of recent formation; it was 
not these that snapped, but the under- 
lying harder rocks, while the grinding- 
up of the soft rocks produced the mud- 
flow. 

With our general knowledge of the 
region, and with the memory of Port 
Royal, all this might have been pre 
dicted. But no man could have fore 
told the day or the hour of the earth- 
quake’s coming. “Professor Novack,” 
it is true, has seized the occasion once 
more to vaunt in the “Times” the mer- 
its of his weather-plant, which not only 
forecasts weather but predicts eartb- 
quakes, and he states that, lecturing at 
Havana in 1906, he “said that a catas- 
trophe would occur in Jamaica in e@ 
few years.” Rather vague, but then 
he had run out of Abrus plants; when 
he has them in working order he will 


“be able to predict, not only the nature 
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and the locality of any catastrophe, but 


. also its exact date from twenty-four to 


twenty-eight days in advance.” The 
“professor” must have improved since 
the time when a thorough examination 
of his methods was made at Kew Gar- 
dens, with the result that his predic- 
tions were almost invariably found to 
be falsified by the event. Setting such 
wonders aside, it may be definitely as- 
serted that our knowledge is not as 
yet enough to enable us to foretell 
any earthquake. Even the wind that 
preceded the Jamaican shock was no 
sign, for every attempt to connect dis- 
turbances of the atmosphere with 
those of the crust has broken down. 
“After the wind an earthquake... and 
after the earthquake a fire’; but if the 
fire is the result of the earthquake, we 
cannot say the earthquake is the result 
of the wind. The most that we can 
do is to mark out certain areas as lia- 
ble to shock, and to be on our guard 
so long as their equilibrium appears 
unsettled. 

Possibly, as we acquire more certain 
knowledge of the earth’s interior, when 
we have mapped all lines of faulting 
with greater exactness, and when we 
have placed on a surer basis our theo- 
retical explanations of the changes 
that have taken place in the shape of 
the globe, then we may attempt predic- 
tion with more confidence. We are 
beginning .to understand the factors 
that control the situation, but they are 
so numerous that as yet we can strike 
no balance between them. None the 
less the enormous advance in seismol- 
ogy effected of late years can but en- 
eourage us to further efforts, not 
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merely in the cause of science but to 
the practical benefit of mankind. 

The earthquake areas have long been 
known, but during periods of relative 
quiet men grow careless. Now, from 
a succession of catastrophes, they seem 
likely to be over-afraid. They see, as 
they think, the foundations of the earth 
tottering and the stability of all things 
shaken. 

There have been before now pe 
riods of unrest in the history of our 
globe; may it not be that we are en- 
tering on another? There does not 
seem to be any good reason for these 
fears. Our earth is always groaning 
and travailing. The  seismograph 
knows “nulla dies sine linea.” Turn 
to Whitaker and read the lists of the 
more obvious earthquakes and erup- 
tions for each year. You will be as- 
tonished to find how many, and great 
ones too, you have never heard of. A 
shock in Turkestan is registered on the 
seismographs of the world; but who 
cares? ‘The Arabs fold their tents and 
no one is the worse. A slighter shock 
in Lima, and walls are shattered to 
dust. Still, even Lima is not much to 
us. But when by chance the earth- 
quake centre is near a Charlestown, a 
San Francisco, or a Kingston, then a 
world throbs in sympathy. Now- 
adays, too, we learn of much that 
formerly was spared to our intelli- 
gence. There are more centres of 
population to be shaken, and in each 
of them special correspondents ready 
to seize on every ghastly detail. The 
true conclusion then may be, not that 
the world gets more tottery as it can- 
tracts, but that it grows smaller. 
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Bad weather has a charm of its own, 
provided it is only bad enough. To 
reach this standard it must be so bad 
as to give to our favorite refuge from 
it that added zest which makes the last 
touch of perfection. To have a well- 
laid fire of logs ‘burning up to its 
proper climax, to have in your hands 
a long-coveted book just arrived by 
post and still uncut, to sit down at 
your writing-table with your mind 
clear but full and at the true psycho- 
logical moment for unburdening—these 
things are good and pleasant on almost 
any winter day, but they touch the 
high-water mark of pleasure on a day 
when to lift your eyes to the window 
is to get a shock of disgust. John 
Milton knew how to get his effect 
when, in asking his friend to luncheon, 
he wrote:— 

Lawrence, of virtuous father virtuous 
son, 

Now that the fields are dank, and 

ways are mire, 

Where shall we sometimes meet, and 

by the fire 
Help waste a sullen day, what may be 
won 
From the hard season gaining? 
Such effect is the operation of the law 
of contrast, the gold mount in the 
black frame, the oasis in the desert; 
the jewel, as Shakespeare notes it, the 
shining jewel in the head of the ugly 
and venomous toad. But it is some- 
thing more than the effect of the law 
of contrast; {t is also the release from 
distraction, the suspending of all 


counter-charm. 

And if this sense of contrast and re- 
lease from distraction are the scholar’s 
charm in bad weather, there are other 
charms for other men and moods. 
There is a pleasure in seeing any kind 
of thoroughness, and a thoroughly bad 
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day or night, whether of wild wind or 
down-pouring rain or dense fog, is an 
exhibition of how far these aspects of 
Nature may be carried, is in fact what 
may be called a very thorough per- 
formance of this or that kind. Was 
it not on some such day as this that 
Charles Kingsley was stirred to take 
his pen and begin: 


Welcome, wild North-easter? 


On some such days of storm and hurri- 
cane have not most of us, ere now, 
buttoned up our coat, donned the clos- 
est-fitting cap we could find and, stick 
in hand, sallied forth along the cliffs 
to see what the waves were doing? 

A man has had bad luck in life if 
he has never chanced to be by the sea 
at a time when one of the highest 
spring tides occurs simultaneously 
with a hurricane. For there is no par- 
allel spectacle to this in the world. It 
is not necessary to have a shipwreck 
in the foreground—that is too much of 
a distraction, appeals too much to our 
sense of pain and fear, but without the 
shipwreck the storm is magnificent 
enough in itself; and when no fellow- 
man is in danger of being shattered 
under our eyes, we can be free to 
fancy there is a certain furious mirth 
in the noise and onrush of the flood. 
There was this element of comedy in 
such a storm not many years ago off 
the Cumberland coast, where the com- 
bination of burricane with the spring 
tide brought the billows dashing up 
into the fields so far above the normal 
tide-line that they reached ground 
where a large rabbit-warren had had 
time to get established; and as the 
salt water poured down the holes, the 
terrified tenants crept out at the open- 
ings furthest away and in the driving 
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spray and wind they betook themselves 
to sitting each one behind a withered 
thistle, which presented about the most 
ludicrous picture of inadequate protec- 
tion which it was possible to conceive. 
If there were elves or spirits of the 
vasty deep at that particular quarter 
they must indeed have been lacking in 
the sense of mischief and humor if 
they did uot chuckle to themselves at 
the odd spectacle presented by Brer 
Rabbit and all his house squatting 
there, wet to the skin, and wondering 
how long this kind of thing was going 
to last. 

“Heavy fall of snow in Scotland!” 
When such a headline greets the morn- 
ing reader he knows it will be followed 
by accounts of how the line was 
blocked by drifts here or there, and 
the night mail delayed five or six 
hours, with consequences of much ir- 
ritation to travellers, and the letters 
not being delivered till half a day late. 
But what does not get into the papers 
is the good turn done to the school- 
children of half a countryside in their 
obtaining an unlooked-for holiday, and 
one of the best playthings in the 
world without spending a half-penny; 
not to mention the equally good 
turn to the parish schoolmaster who 
also gets the holiday and time to finish 
that immortal work which would have 
been done weeks ago but for the ever- 
lasting invasion of all his time and 
strength by the hard necessity of hav- 
ing to teach “wee Willie Gray, and his 
leather wallet,” with Master Gavin 
Hamilton and Peggy Macpherson, and 
all the rest of the punctual little troop 
that nothing short of five feet of snow 
will deter. 

“Great Floods in the Thames Val- 
ley.” Here also is the suggestion of 
suffering farmers and drowning sheep 
and floating haystacks and impassable 
roads, but then if only the flood is 
great enough there is also the possibil- 
ity of those Eton boys finding a decree 
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issued that Authority has had to own 
itself beaten, and they must go home 
to save their lives. Think how pre- 
cious is every inch of water when it 
gets anywhere near such a standard of 
emancipation. Think of the prospects 
of cutting in for the November pheas- 
ants, and of the eager glances of an- 
ticipation looking from the schoolroom 
windows at home, if only the rain will 
go on for another day, if only the 
water flowing under the bridge will 
touch the top of the arch. 

Perhaps the kind of bad weather the 
charm of which is hardest to appreci- 
ate, is a fog; but, in the country at any 
rate, it has a charm of its own, if only 
it is dense enough and white. It is 
like -the charm of blind-man’s buff. 
It is a sudden reversal of ordinary 
conditions, and an inauguration of new 
experiments, in motion and the sense 
of locality. To sensitive minds over- 
worried with the presence of their 
fellow-men, it brings a welcome pri- 
vacy and sense of seclusion. The high 
road becomes as private as a thick 
wood, and the open field like a hidden 
glen. 

As you go from one place to another 
by the customary path, you go without 
any sense of distance, for all the famil- 
iar landmarks are hidden and every- 
thing is new. The look of trees and 
buildings as they loom out of the mist, 
close to you, is itself a change of men- 
tal impression, as great as that which 
the body itself enjoys when it enters 
deep water and feels that in a moment 
it will be lifted off the ground and be 
upborne by something more akin to 
its own nature than the thin air. Ina 
white mist or fog the trees seem to 
lose their rooted firmness, and look 
like great flowers that you might ap- 
proach to gather; the buildings seem 
shadowy forms that might presently 
change and dissolve as a cloud, and 
you yourself are hardly the same as at 
other times, and can imagine that 
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everything solid is melting into a thin- 
ner element with which you also might 
blend, and in which you and the things 
of the earth might enter on some new 
mode of existence. 

When you come home from your 
walk you will find that the woodman 
and keeper, the shepherd and water- 
man have found their own ways of 
turning the bad weather to account. 
They trouble not about speculation, 
but they know how to improve the 
hours that do not shine; and they gen- 
erally have some corner where they 
can make a fire and do some repairs 
to their respective kinds of gear. 

The Outlook. 
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“Mending their nets” is not a fisher- 
man’s job only; making a new handle 
or “stale” for an axe or rake, and do- 
ing it leisurely with much use of the 
pocket knife or spokeshave; sharpening 
the knives of the turnip-cutter, splicing 
a broken oar or punt pole, or refixing a 
damaged rowlock—all these and half a 
hundred more by-works are ready to 
hand to make up the charm of bad 
weather, and prove that to the wise 
man there is no such thing at all, but 
that everything is good in its season 
and it is merely a question of knowing 
how to use whatever weather the clerk 
of this department ordains. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Major-General Sir Henry Colvile 
has written a book on the Anglo-Jap- 
anese alliance, which Messrs. Hutchin- 
son will publish this month under the 
title of “The Allies.” The author deals 
with the institutions of England and 
Japan and traces them back to a com- 
mon origin. 


The next volume in Mr. Fisher Un- 
win’s “Library of Literary History” 
will be “A Literary History of 
France,” by the French Academician, 
M. Emile Faguet. This will be fol- 
lowed by “A Literary History of the 
Arabs,” by R. A. Nicholson, M.A., Lec- 
turer in Persian in the University of 
Cambridge. 


Books of travel with colored illustra- 
tions appear to be the rage in England. 
Mr. Francis Gribble has undertaken to 
write the text of three of them, to be 
published by Messrs. A. & C. Black, on 
Geneva, Lausanne and Montreux. The 
Methuens have four of these books in 
their list: on Florence and Northern 
Tuscany, The Naples Riviera, Days in 
Cornwall, and Round About Wiltshire. 


Two London publishing houses have 
announced their intention of abandon- 
ing the custom of publishing novels at 
six shillings, and they promise to is- 
sue them in as good style at half a 
crown as formerly at the larger price, 
The Academy thinks that it will be 
interesting to see whether this blow 
will be fatal to the six-shilling novel 
as the six-shilling novel was to the old 
three-volume, and it adds: 


Unfortunately it is to be feared that 
the change will work badly for the 
young and unknown author. Probably 
novelists with a reputation will gain 
rather than suffer, because when they 
have adopted the principle of small 
profits and quick returns the publish- 
ers will take care that the number of 
copies of a book sold will recompense 
them for the diminution of profit on 
the individual copy. But it will be 
come even more difficult than formerly 
for the young and budding author to 
find a market. 


Messrs. Longman have in the press 
a work by Mr. Henry W. Macrosty, en- 
titled “The Trust Movement in British 
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industry: a Study of Business Organi- 
gation.” The author traces through- 
out the past twenty-five years the mod- 
ern movement towards industrial com- 
bination in all its forms. The book 
concludes with some general economic 
criticisms, and is in the main analytic 
and descriptive. An appendix of illus- 
trative documents is included. 


M. Francis Charmes, the successor of 
Ferdinand Brunetiére as editor-in-chief 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes, is a 
native of Aurillac (Cantal), where he 
was born in 1848, and is a politician 
and journalist rather than a literary 
critic. ie was for some years a lead- 
ing member of the staff of the Journal 
des Débates, and, in addition to a num- 
ber of public appointments, has been 
several times elected to the French 
Chamber of Deputies. In 1893 he pub- 
lished a volume of historical and other 
studies. 


Messrs. Kegan Paul will publish 
this month a new and exhaustive work 
on the Egyptian Sudan, by Dr. Wallis 
Budge. He went on three missions to 
the Sudan on behalf of the Trustees of 
the British Museum, and was engaged 
in excavations there. The work is not 
only a history of the Sudan from the 
earliest times to the present day, but 
also gives full and interesting descrip- 
tions of its monuments and inhabi- 
tants. It is profusely illustrated with 
photographs, many of them taken by 
the author. 


BE. P. Dutton & Co. have just pub- 
lished in their “Library of Early Eng- 
lish Novelists,” “The Monk,” by M. G. 
Lewis, edited, and with an Introduc- 
tion by E. A. Baker, M.A.; in the same 
“Library” a volume of “Early Eng- 
lish Prose Romances,” edited by Wm. 
J. Thomas, with Introduction by Henry 
Morley. The volume contains, among 
others, “The History of Reynard the 
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Fox,” “Robert the Deuyll,” “The Pleas- 
aut History of Tom A. Lincoln.” “The 
History of the Damnable Life and De- 
served Death of Dr. John Faust”; in 
the “London Library,” two volumes of 
“Letters of Literary Men,” one from 
Sir Thomas More to Robert Burns, and 
the other “The Nineteenth Century.” 


St. Deiniol’s Library at Hawarden 
was formally opened January 3d. The 
new wing, recently completed, has ac- 
commodation for seventeen visitors, as 
well as for a warden and his assistant. 
Here the bookishly inclined may retire 
for a season. And here, at a very 
moderate cost, he may enjoy the ad- 
vantages of a fine library situated in a 
beautiful part of the country. About 
£60,000 has been devoted to this ad- 
mirable scheme. £40,000 was provided 
by Mr. Gladstone himself, £10.000 by 
his sons and daughters, and £10,000 by 
the nation. It is a noble memorial to 
one who found his chief recreation in 
the study of literature. The Library 
numbers thirty-seven thousand vol- 
umes, 


“The Malefactor”’ of E. Phillips Op- 
penheim’s latest novel is an English- 
man of good family and traditions 
who submits to a sentence of fifteen 
years’ penal servitude for manslaugh- 
ter without urging the extenuating 
circumstances which would have com- 
promised the reputation of his victim’s 
wife, and returns to freedom changed 
beyond the recognition of his friends, 
possessed of accumulated resources, 
and bent—somewhat inconsistently— 
on revenging himself on society for its 
injustice. The working out of his pur- 
pose outlines the plot, which is as sen- 
sational as Mr. Oppenheim's public ex- 
pects and some shades more unsavory. 
Pot- and caldron-boiling though such 
work may be, the literary critic need 
not take it seriously. Little, Brown 
& Co. 
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Some of the recent finds in Egypt are 
among the most important which it has 
fallen to the lot of excavators there to 
make. In one day nine texts were dis- 
covered. Several of these are entirely 
new, including new odes of Pindar, 
parts of the lost tragedy of Euripides 
on Hypsipyle, parts of a new Greek 
historian, and of a commentary on the 
second book of Thucydides, the second 
half of the Symposium, and portions of 
two manuscripts of the “Phzedrus” of 
Plato, of the “Panegyricus” of Isocra- 
tes, and the speech of Demosthenes 
against Boeotus. The Pindar manu- 
script was of about A.D. 100, and was 
written on the back of a census, which 
fortunately assisted in the assembling 
of detached fragments. ‘The identity of 
the poet was disclosed by coincidences 
in other Pindaric fragments. 


The London Publishers’ Circular pub- 
lishes as usual an analytical table of 
the output of books during 1906. The 
general result is stated as follows:— 
“The total number of new books re- 
ported during 1906 is 6,985—only 168 
more than in 1905. Theological books, 
in spite of an increase of fifty in No- 
vember, show a decrease of eight on 
the year. Educational works are 
over a hundred more, as also are polit- 
ical and commercial books and re- 
printed novels. New novels and juve- 
nile works show an increase of 375. 
Law books, books on the arts and sci- 
ences, and new biographical and his- 
torical works, have not been quite so 
numerous as in 1905. In Belles Let- 
tres our 1905 table showed an increase 
of more than a hundred; this one shows 
a decrease of seventy-four. A_ slight 
decrease is shown in books on travel 
and geography, also in poetical and 
dramatical works.” 


The fourth instalment—volumes 156 
to 205—of “Everyman’s Library” will 
be published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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in a few days. A peculiarly interest- 
ing volume is an edition of Lincoln's 
Speeches, edited by Mr. Bryce. This 
would have been a happy selection any 
way, in view of Mr. Bryce’s studies of 
American institutions and acquaintance 
with American public men; but it is 
especially so now as Mr. Bryce suc- 
ceeds Sir Mortimer Durand as Eng- 
land’s representative at Washington. 
In the department of fiction “The Old 
Curiosity Shop” is added to the Dick- 
ens series and “Framley Parsonage” 
follows “Barchester Towers” in the re- 
production of Trollope. Among weight- 
ier works are Dennis’s “Cities and 
Cemeteries of Etruria,” 2 vols.; Fin- 
lay’s “Greece under the Romans”; 
Grote’s “History of Greece,” 12 vols., 
edited by a Fellow of _ Balliol; 
and Thierry’s “Norman Conquest,” 2 
vols. 


One of the early books in England 
this season will be Sir Hubert Jerning- 
ham’s account of his travels from Eng- 
land to India, and thence to Japan. 
Manchuria, and Korea, which Mr. Mur- 
ray is to publish under the title “From 
East to West: Notes by the Way.” The 
author explains that the special objects 
‘of his journey were to study Japan “be- 
fore it is wholly spoiled by success, as 
it might well be in the next genera- 
tion,” and to visit the scenes of the 
battles by land and sea in the war 
with Russia, especially Port Arthur. 
Sir Hubert Jerningham and his com- 
panions, who included Lord Leitrim, 
were received in most places by Japa- 
nese officers in high command, who had 
taken part in the fighting; and the 
Japanese Government provided for 
their transport throughout. The per- 
sonal diary of a Japanese naval officer. 
“Before Port Arthur in a Destroyer,” 
which has been translated from the 
Spanish edition by Captain R. Grant. 
D.S.0., is expected from Mr. Murray 
about the same time. 








